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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ROBERT 
CHAUNCY ROBBINS. 


He was the son of Rev. Robert 
Robbins, and was born at Colches- 
ter, Con. May 16, 1786. In his 
youth he was favoured with only a 
moderate share of health; but his 
intellectual powers, if not unusually 
strong, were peculiarly brilliant. 
His father died when he was in his 
eighteenth year, and had made only 
small advances in classical literature. 
Within two years after this painful 
event he entered the freshmen class 
at Williams College, where he pur- 
sued his studies with avidity and 
success. The first summer of his 
connexion with college he became 
hopefully pious, and made a public 
profession of religion. ‘There also 
he formed an intimacy with Samuel 
J. Mills, and became his companion 
in prayers and labours. ‘This in- 
timacy was uninterrupted during 
seven years of study, and though 
afterwards diminished by separation 
and sickness, it was continued by 
written correspondence, till death 
closed it for a season. 

Having finished the regular course 
at college, he entered the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Andover, Mass. 
the same year. sie views and feel- 





ings in reference to the ministry 
may be learned in a measure from 
a part of his first letter written from 
that institution to his mother. ‘“‘ My 
situation has had a tendency to call 
my mind to some serious reflections. 
How dreadfully awful the idea, that 
one should think of attempting to 
preach a crucified Saviour, and a 
judgement to come, who has not 
savingly felt the need of that Saviour 
himself; who has not traced the 
justice of God in condemning the 
sinner, as well as his mercy in 
saving the righteous ! How dreadful 
the thought of preaching to others 
and being finally cast away our- 
selves! Such reflections, together 
with God’s providential dealings 
with me of late, have taught me the 
necessity of looking into my own 
heart, and discovering, if possible, 
whether | am on the Lord’s side. 
I have had severe wrestlings, but I 
fear that [ am not yet a prevailing 
Israel. How deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked is 
the human heart’ May God search 
me, and try me, and see if there be 
any wicked way in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting. While I ex- 
press these feelings concerning my- 
self, 1 hope that I am not altogether 
selfish. 1 humbly trust, that I in 


some measure feel the worth of 


souls, the vanity of earthly things, 
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and the incalculable riches laid up 
in store for those who love God.”’ 

In another letter he writes, ‘I find 
increasing pleasure in contemplating 
the mystery of godliness. I some- 
times review the past with a mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure ; though I 
find nothing in my own conduct 
which is not more or less stained 
with guilt, yet | have great reason 
to admire and adore the providence 
of God which has given me an op- 
portunity of knowing the truth as it 
is inJesus. This is the only sure 
toundation of hoping for a future 
state of happiness. I more and more 
realize that there is a depth of ini- 
quity in me, which I can never 
fathom. The unconvicted sinner 
knows not the load of guilt which 
lies upon him. His eves are closed, 
his ears stopped, and his mind wrapt 
in midnight darkness. Nothing but 
a power divine can renew the hearts 
of rebellious creatures.”? In some 
of his letters he expresses a strong 
hope of reconciliation to God, and 
of being an heir to mansions above. 

Few have exhibited stronger at- 
tachment to their relatives and ac- 
quaintances. This was uniformly 
combined with ardent desires for 
their salvation, and the most pres- 
sing entreaties, that they would lay 
hold on eteral life. He often re- 
minds them of his unceasing 
prayers for them. In one of his 
letters, after many expressions of 
anxious desire, and some aflecting 
inquiries, he adds, ‘but why do I 
ask these questions? Is not God’s 
name glorified though my brothers 
and sisters are not saved? Am | 
an heir of God, and joint-heir with 
Christ to an incorruptible inherit- 
ance, and shall I not be willing that 
God should do all his pleasure ? 
But I must be resigned, | must ac- 
quiesce, though I be eternally sepa- 
rated from those whom I love as my 
own soul. Yet this does not excuse 
me or my friends from duty. While 
there is life there is hope; but who 
shall presume on the mercy of God, 
when every one of our innumerable 
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sins deserves God’s wrath and curse 
both in this life and that which is to 
come.” He entreats them by the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, to 
lay down the weapons of their re- 
bellion; nor does he appear to rest, 
leaving any proper motive untried, 

But his benevolence was not con- 
fined to himself, his friends, or his 
acqualuitance. Though his soul was 
moved with the tenderest emotions 
for his acquaintance and kindred, 
according to the flesh, his heart 
glowed with a flame no less ardent 
for the perishing millions in heathen 
lands. Even his lamentations re- 
specting his want of ardour, afford 
decided evidence of this. He says, 
‘¢ | see many millions in p2gan lands, 
bowing down to stocks and stones, 
who neither know that there is a 
Saviour nor a Holy Ghost, and yet 
how little of Brainard’s spirit do | 
possess! Where has the apostolic 
spirit fled? When shall three thou- 
sand be born to Christ in a day? 
But, why complain? The Lord 
Jehovah has not forsaken the earth. 
We hear of his stately goings in 
many parts of our land, and in far 
distant climes.” 

Mr. R. was one of the few who 
formed in that seminary, the asso- 
ciation called ‘* The Society of In- 
quiry respecting Missions.” This 
association embraced at first, only 
those, who were professedly in- 
quiring what was their own duty 
with regard to a foreign mission ; 
but it has since received almost all 
of succeeding classes, and has pour- 
eda flood of light upon those, who 
entered it as mere spectators. Mr. 
Kt. was himself an anxious inquirer 
respecting the will of God ; and the 
ardour of his feelings led him to 
hope for a share in bringing the 
multitude of the heathen to the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. He writes to his mother— 
‘‘ There are many here who think 
of devoting their lives to this glori- 
ous cause. Qur society is denomi- 
nated ‘ A society of inquiry respect- 
ing migyions.’? I belong to it o! 
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course; and may God grant me 
srace to know and do my duty; and 
it Iam to bid adieu *4 my native 
country, and go among the heathen, 
I humbly pray that I may be armed 
with the whole panoply of the 
Christian, and fight successfully the 
battles of the Lord. What greater 
honour can be conferred on a worm, 
than to be a soldier of Prince Em- 
manuel ?”’ Though he did not, to the 
knowledge of the writer, make 
known to his relatives the result of 
his inquiries, and declare his deter- 
mination to be a foreign missionary ; 
it is referred to in one of the letters 
of S. J. Mills, in 1813. He re- 
marks,—‘‘I cannot tell you how 
much I rejoice at the prospect of 
your regaining your health. You 
will not forget that your talents, yea, 
soul and body, are consecrated to 
the service of God among the hea- 
then.” 

He enjoyed a tolerable share of 
health while at college, and for three 
years at Andover; yetin some let- 
ters he mentions it as a matter of 
peculiar thankfulness, that he had 
been able for months to pursue his 
studies as closely as others. Adopt- 
ing a resolution to remain at the 
seminary a part or the whole of a 
fourth year, to preach occasionally, 
he was attacked with a hemorrhage 
from the lungs, which destroyed all 
his prospects of labouring among 
the heathen. This occurred in Jan. 
1813. Giving an account of it ina 
letter to his friends, he remarks,— 
‘‘T then bid adieu to the world, ex- 
pecting that I might be in eternity 
before the revolution of another 
sun. But it is now more than three 
weeks since [ began to recover, 
and, though I have not been out of 
my room, I am able to walk, relish 
my food, sleep pretty well, and 
through the whole scene have been 
calm and happy. Should I recover 
from my present weakness, it will 
not be without some fears and pains. 
I shalltake the utmost precaution on 
my part, and leave the event with 
the great Physician of soul and 
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body. !fmy lungs have not ulcerated, 
I have much reason to hope that, 
through the blessing of God, I shail 
again see my friends, and rejoice 
with them in the salvation of Jeho- 
vah. But should an all-wise Pro- 
vidence determine otherwise, may 
I and my friends be sweetly resign- 
ed, and disposed to say, *“‘the will 
of the Lord be done.”” I feel per- 
fectly contented, if I know my- 
self at all, to be in the hands of God. 
May this ever be mv feeling, and 
with the prophet may I evermore 
be disposed to say, ‘* Although the 
fiv-tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines; the la- 
bour of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat ; the flock 
shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls, 
yet I will rejoice in the Lord; I 
will joy inthe God of my salvation.” 
Such were the feelings which he 
uniformly manifested in those nume- 
rous instances when death stared 
him in the face. 

These extended quotations from 
his familiar letters have been intro- 
duced for the simple purpose of al- 
lowing Mr. R. to express his own 
feelings ; that though dead, he might 
be the narrator of his experience 
while living. Surviving friends, 
and enemies are each liable to in- 
jure the dead by the partiality they 
indulge in professedly making a re- 
cord of the principles or the feel- 
ings which they cherished. Many 
of the ornaments, and some of the 
blemishes, which adhere to the 
character of the deceased, would 
have been avoided, had their senti- 
ments and exercises been gathered, 
not from their friends, or their ene- 
mies, nor yet from their studied 
diaries, but from their artless letters, 
written to the members of their own 
families. Mr. Rh. purposely avoided 


writing any thing, which should 
serve to bring him into notice after 
his decease. 

The hemorrhage from the lungs 
returned several times in 1813, and 
in four or five of the succeeding 
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years. Never was he permitted to 
preach in each of the weeks of a 
whole year, and till 1816 or 18i7, 
he spoke in public but seldom. 
But, when able to speak at all, he 
testified to those about him the gos- 
pel of the grace of God; and few 
were ever better qualified to 
preach in the parlour or the kitchen. 
He was remarkable for a discern- 
ment of character, a penetration 
‘hat reached even to feelings which 
were purposely disguised. Many 

| his survivors find a pleasing sat- 
faction in calling to remembrance 
‘hose seasons in which his voice 
scattered their gloomy apprehen- 
sions, and spoke peace to their 
‘troubled minds. He was with the 
afflicted ** as one that comforteth the 
mourners.’ He possessed a happy 
faculty for pouring into the bosoms 
of others the same consolation, with 


iimself comforted of 
peculiarly pungent 
‘esses. His sermons 
powerful and well regu- 


mation, under the direc- 

¢ heart. They were 

nteresting and forcible, and 

red in a manner well cal- 

corunend them to every 

science in the sight of 

30d. 1 were his feelings, that 

whenever he viewed it his duty to 

preach, he would attempt to speak 

with all (he force of a man in health. 

: has he said to the writer of 

‘icle, that, when he engaged 

:an employment, he paid no 

regard to the continuance of his 

wo life, nor did he think of pre- 

ving his health. He endeavoured 

» declare the truth in such a man- 

er, that though his own life should 

ve sacrificed in the attempt, the gos- 

oe) should be heard, understood, 
art felt. 

4 part of the years 1816 and 

317. he was engaged in the service 

» A. B. C. F. M. in the south- 

ies as an agent for raising 

de was afterwards consider- 

/ «aployed as a domestic mis- 

vers, and frequently as a supply 
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in destitute churches; and man 
living witnesses can testify, that few 
men ever laboured more assidu- 
ously and successfully in healing 
divisions, and strengthening the weak. 

His last stated employment was 
at Chester, a society in Saybrook, 
where he laboured most of the 
year 1822. Never before had he 
preached so many sabbaths in suc- 
cession. Such was the divided state 
of that church and society, that he 
was unwilling to leave them, till 
they were placed in more promising 
circumstances. Having his sermons 
already prepared, he was under no 
immediate necessity of studying; 
and the privilege of reading he dis- 
pensed with, that, by an uninter- 
rupted effort, he might accomplish 
what lies beyond the reach of a set- 
tled pastor. Though he preached 
only two sermons on the sabbath, he 
devoted the whole week to visiting, 
and continued his labours and his 
anxiety till his life was almost ex- 
hausted. But in the review, this 
was his consolation; he had been 
instrumental in restoring to the 
church a good degree of harmony 
and brotberly love, and of increasing 
its numbers; he had also formed a 
plan to. perpetuate the union of the 
society, and by his own personal so- 
licitations from house to house, 
raised, and established a fund, which 
will, with trifling exertions on the 
part of the society, ensure the sup- 
port of the gospel to the latest gene- 
ration. 

Soon after this he was reduced so 
low by another attack of bleeding, 
that neither friends nor physicians 
had much expectation of his ever 
going abroad again. Yet he looked 
forward with perfect composure, say- 
ing, ‘* itis the Lord let him do what 
seemeth him good.’? Those who 
saw him oftenest almost uniformly 
found him cheerful and happy. Such, 
it will be recollected by all who 
knew him, was ever his appearance 
in the most trying circumstances. 
When so weak as to be forbidden the 
use of speech and common air, and 
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when even the blood flowed from his 
lungs so rapidly as to threaten suffo- 
cation, he retained a composure of 
mind, which excited the admiration 
of every beholder. 

Though brought so near the 
grave, after four months confine- 
ment, he began to walk and to ride 
abroad ; and notwithstanding the 
hemorrhage returned several times 
the ensuing summer, in October 
following, he set out for Georgia by 
land, and alone. He endured the 
perils of that long journey, and 
though attacked again the next May 
and June, with the same malady, he 
survived another year. In addition to 
his habitual custom of preaching 
from house to house, he several 
times preached in public. Early 
last winter he left Louisville, and 
went to Savannah. In the spring he 
travelled alone to St. Marys, where 
he arrived the 5th of April, and 
preached the 6th, and the following 
sabbath. We next find him at Da- 
rien, where, on the 8th of May, he 
was taken with bleeding, and, as we 
are informed, in the pulpit; and died 
the 18th. 

In a strange land, surrounded by 
unknown friends, he was cast ona 
bed of languishing and pain. There 
he was taken care of in sickness ; 
there he closed his labours, and 
was carried to the grave. It is 
painful for surviving friends to re- 
flect on his circumstances in those 


trying moments, yet they are cheer- — 


ed with the thought, that even there 
he experienced that sympathy and 
tenderness, which were seldom, if 
ever, manifested to the Master 
whom he served; and that though 
neither brother nor sister was per- 
mitted to close his eyes, nor to 
watch the flight of his departing 
spirit ; yet “ for him to die was gain.” 
Blessed are the dead, who die in 
the Lord, yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours; 
and their works do follow them.” 
Kest from labour is one of the pri- 
vileges of the righteous ; and their 
labours are not measured by the 
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number of objects embraced, or the 
extent to which they are pursued; 
nor yet by the amount of good actu- 
ally accomplished, but by the wis- 
dom displayed in the selection and 
the proportion which they bear to 
the time and strength. Estimating 
the magnitude and excellence of 
labour in this light, those of Mr. R. 
appear to be of no ordinary magni- 
tude. He suffered neither time nor 
strength to pass unemployed. 
Though some who barely knew 
him, were disposed to charge him 
with austerity, their unfavourable 
views were solely the result of dis- 
tance, or the want of particular ac- 
quaintance. Such was his disposi- 
tion when softened and refined by 
grace, and by education, that all 
who were familiarly acquainted with 
him gave him an exalted place in 
their affections. Though by a 
mysterious Providence he was cut 
off from the fairest prospect of fill- 
ing a distinguished sphere of useful- 
ness, and rendered dependent on 
his friends, his whole demeanor was 
so pleasant and interesting that 
those who once enjoyed his society, 
were willing to make great sacri- 
fices to retain it, and to do him ser- 
vice. His numerous acquaintances ; 
his fellow-labourers, who shared his 
counsels and his prayers ; his dear 
relatives, who fondly hoped to en- 
joy the continuance of his example 
and precepts, are now admonished 
to look to Christ, retaining a grate- 
ful remembrance of the past, and 
with increasing desires for prepara- 
tion to follow him. S. J. 


A SERMON. 


Ecclesiastes ix. 18. 
One sinner destroyeth much good. 


Tuts observation was made by one 
of the most accurate and attentive 
observers of human conduct that 
ever lived. His original powers of 
discernment, which appear to have 
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been unusually clear and strong, 
were highly cultivated; as might be 
expected from the advantages which 
he enjoyed of mingling much with 
the world, and of seeing human na- 
ture in a great variety of aspects. 
Though some of his writings, and 
especially the book from which our 
text is taken, are in some degree 
obscure, yet no person I think can 
read them without being impressed 
with the great wisdom of their au 
thor. They are clearly the pro- 
ductions of a mind which had been 
long familiar with the business of 
reflection, which had deeply in- 
vestigated the principles of human 
action, and critically analyzed the 
various passions, and affections of 
our nature. He was also, as we 
have reason to believe, a man of 
eminent piety, though the history of 
his life records a melancholy scene 
of backsliding, which has often made 
the heart of the Christian bleed, 
and filled the mouth of the scoffer 
with ungodly triumph. But it may 
be presumed that the very fact that 
he had had such deep experience of 
the infirmity and treachery of hu- 
man nature, as well as his general 
character for piety gave him an ad- 
vantage as a religious instructor ; 
for it is always found that they 
speak most feelingly and forcibly, 
who speak from experience ; and 
perhaps one gracious purpose which 
Providence might have designed to 
answer in permitting his fall, was to 
qualify him more eminently for the 
office which he has so successfully 
performed ; that of being a guide 
and monitor to the inexperience of 
others. Our text is one of those 
pertinent and pithy sayings for 
which his writings are so remarka- 
ble. It contains a plain truth of 
great practical importance, and 
which I think it can neither be un- 
seasonable nor unprofitable briefly 
to illustrate. ‘ One sinner destroy- 
eth much good.’ 

The character of which the word 
sinner is descriptive, is too familiar 
to need any particular illustration. 


In its most general sense, it includes 
all mankind; for all have gone out 
of the way ; there is none that doeth 
good, no not one. Even the real 
children of God in this world are 
sanctified but in part; and to say 
nothing of what they formerly were, 
they still transgress the law of God 
too frequently not to be overwhelm- 
ed with the conviction that they are 
sinners. In a more common and 
popular sense, the word is used in 
opposition to saints; to express a 
distinction between those who have 
been renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
and those who have never yielded 
to his gracious influence ; whatever 
may be their characters in other re- 
spects. And finally, the word sin- 
ner, is frequently used to express a 
high pre-eminence in guilt ; as de- 
scriptive of a character, which is 
abandoned to some or other of the 
various kinds of open immorality. 
In this discourse, we shall consider 
it chiefly in the latter sense ; anid 
always in relation to the external 
conduct. 

The word good in the text seem: 
intended chiefly to have a moral or 
spiritual meaning; though it may 
very naturally be extended also to 
temporal blessings; for no truth is 
more unquestionable than that na- 
tural evil is very closely connected 
with moral evil. We shall, how- 
ever, in the present discourse, con- 
sider it chiefly in the former sense ; 
so that the thought contained in the 
text, a little expanded, is this: that 
one sinner, especially an open and 
flagrant sinner, in whatever situa- 
tion he may be placed, or whatever 
relations he may sustain; by his 
general example and particular ex- 
ertions, has an _ extensive im- 
moral influence upon the commu- 
nity. He is to be dreaded as a mis- 
chief-maker, and that of the very 
worst kind. He aims a dagger at 
the best interests of the immortal 
soul. I will illustrate this thought, 
briefly, by considering the influence 
which a bad man exerts in some 0! 
the various relations of life. 
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1. I will begin by presenting him 
¢o you in that relation in which his 
influence must be more immediately 
and more strongly felt in his own 
family, a% a husband and a father. 
if she whom God has given him to 
be the companion of his joys and 
sorrows happens to have a well 
established principle of piety, and 
to be rooted and grounded in the 
love of God, she may be able, by 
divine assistance, to withstand the 
banetul influence of his example ; 
and while he breaks ber heart by a 
shameful violation of the marriage 
covenant, as well as the laws of God, 
the principle of piety in her heart, 
may be even gaining new strength, 
and her afflictions may be the germ 
which shall yield many of the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness. But if, 
on the contrary, she be a stranger 
tothe power of religion, and espe- 
cially if she have no well establish- 
ed religious principles, is it not 
more than probable that she will 
fall a victim to the influence of ber 
husband? What if he be a profane 
man? Will she not «lmost of course, 
by being habituated to oaths and 
curses, lose all reverence for the 
name of God, and iearn to disregard 
his authority? What if he be an 
Infidel? Willshe not be in great 
danger of taking the poisonous cup 
to her lips, when it comes from a 
hand which is pledged only to offices 
of kindness? If he be naturally 


amiable, and attentive to many oj 


the duties of the domestic relation, 
then 1 would say, so much the 
worse; because this increases the 
danger that he will finally be her 
destroyer; and it were better that 
she should go down to the grave with 
a heart broken by his perpetual un- 
kindness, than that she should go 
into eternity with a soul which his 
influence had fitted only for perdi- 
tion. 

Tell me not, that this is preach- 
ing against nature, or against fact ; 
for it is in perfect accordance 
with both. ‘There is not a better 
established law of human nature 
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than that according to which one 
sinner in the domestic relation de- 
stroyeth much good: for if you 
have made the least observation up- 
on the power of example, you must 
have remarked, that its influence is 
in direct proportion to the nearness 
of the relation and the hold which 
the person has upon our confidence 
and affections ; and hence it results 
that where an indifferent person 
might exert no unfavourable influ- 
ence at all, a husband or a wife might 
exert an influence which should be 
absolutely fatal. [ say. moreover, 
that the position which I have ad- 
vanced is corroborated by facts. 
Exceptions there may indeed be, 
as there are to every other general 
rule; but if I do not mistake, the 
Instances are rare, in which a hus- 
band or a wife who is not strongly 
fortified by religious principle does 
not experience a great degeneracy 
of moral feeling by being united 
with a person of bad sentiments or 
bad morality. 

Next, let us look at this same 
person in the character of a father, 
and see whether his influence in 
this relation be more desirable. 
Suppose he be a sabbath breaker, 
and turns his back with open con- 
tempt upon all divine institutions. 
What influence must such a charac- 
ter exert vpon a rising family? In- 
stead of going to the house of God 
with those who keep holy day, or 


instead of praying with his family, 


and piously meditating upon the 
word of God, his children see him, 
itmay be, engaged in secular busi- 
ness, wandering through the streets, 
or over the fields, trifling with reli- 
gion, and treating the Bible as if it 
were a fable. What result, let me 
ask, can be expected in such a case, 
but that these children will inherit 
the character of their father; will 

row up without the least reverence 
for the sabbath or the institutions of 
religion? I know insome instances 


this baneful influence is in a good 
degree counteracted by the assidu- 
exertions af a 
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been unusually clear and strong, 
were highly cultivated; as might be 
expected from the advantages which 
he enjoved of mingling much with 
the world, and of seeing human na- 
ture in a great variety of aspects. 
Though some of his writings, and 
especially the book from which our 
text is taken, are in some degree 
obscure, yet no person I think can 
read them without being impressed 
with the great wisdom of their au 
thor. They are clearly the pro- 
ductions of a mind which had been 
long familiar with the business of 
reflection, which had deeply in- 
vestigated the principles of human 
action, and critically analyzed the 
various passions, and affections of 
our nature. He was also, as we 
have reason to believe, a man of 
eminent piety, though the history of 
his life records a melancholy scene 
of backsliding, which has often made 
the heart of the Christian bleed, 
and filled the mouth of the scoffer 
with ungodly triumph. But it may 
be presumed that the very fact that 
he had had such deep experience of 
the infirmity and treachery of hu- 
man nature, as well as his general 
character for piety gave him an ad- 
vantage as a religious instructor ; 
for it is always found that they 
speak most feelingly and forcibly, 
who speak from experience ; and 
perhaps one gracious purpose which 
Providence might have designed to 
answer in permitting his fall, was to 
qualify him more eminently for the 
office which he has so successfully 
performed; that of being a guide 
and monitor to the inexperience of 
others. Our text is one of those 
pertinent and pithy sayings for 
which his writings are so remarka- 
ble. It contains a plain truth of 
great practical importance, and 
which I think it can neither be un- 
seasonable nor unprofitable briefly 
to illustrate. ‘ One sinner destroy- 
eth much good.’ 

The character of which the word 
stnner is descriptive, is too familiar 
to need any particular illustration. 


In its most general sense, it includes 
all mankind; for all have gone out 
of the way ; there is none that doeth 
good, no not one. Even the real 
children of God in this world are 
sanctified but in part; and to say 
nothing of what they formerly were, 
they still transgress the law of God 
too frequently not to be overwhelm- 
ed with the conviction that they are 
sinners. In a more common and 
popular sense, the word is used in 
opposition to saints; to express a 
distinction between those who have 
been renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
and those who have never yielded 
to his gracious influence ; whatever 
may be their characters in other re- 
spects. And finally, the word sin- 
ner, is frequently used to express a 
high pre-eminence in guilt ; as de- 
scriptive of a character, which is 
abandoned to some or other of the 
various kinds of open immorality. 
In this discourse, we shall consider 
it chiefly in the latter sense; and 
always in relation to the external 
conduct. 

The word good in the text seems 
intended chiefly to have a moral or 
spiritual meaning; though it may 
very naturally be extended also to 
temporal blessings; for no truth is 
more unquestionable than that na- 
tural evil is very closely connected 
with moral evil. We shall, how- 
ever, in the present discourse, con- 
sider it chiefly in the former sense ; 
so that the thought contained in the 
text, a little expanded, is this: that 
one sinner, especially an open and 
flagrant sinner, in whatever situa- 
tion he may be placed, or whatever 
relations he may sustain; by his 
general example and particular ex- 
ertions, has an_ extensive im- 
moral influence upon the commu- 
nity. He is to be dreaded as a mis- 
chief-maker, and that of the very 
worst kind. He aims a dagger at 
the best interests of the immortal 
soul. I will illustrate this thought, 
briefly, by considering the influence 
which a bad man exerts in some 0! 
the various relations of life. 
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1. I will begin by presenting him 
¢o you in that relation in which his 
influence must be more immediately 
and more strongly felt in his own 
family, a% a husband and a father. 
If she whom God has given him to 
be the companion of his joys and 
sorrows happens to have a_ well 
established principle of piety, and 
to be rooted and grounded in the 
love of God, she may be able, by 
divine assistance, to withstand the 
banetul influence of his example ; 
and while he breaks ber heart by a 
shameful violation of the marriage 
covenant, as well as the laws of God, 
the principle of piety in her heart, 
may be even gaining new strength, 
and her afflictions may be the germ 
which shall yield many of the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness. But if, 
on the contrary, she be a stranger 
tothe power of religion, and espe- 
cially if she have no well establish- 
ed religious principles, is it not 
more than probable that she will 
fall a victim to the influence of ber 
husband? What if he be a profane 
man ? Will she not «Imost of course, 
by being habituated to oaths and 
curses, lose all reverence tor the 
name of God, and iearn to disregard 
his authority 2 What if he be an 
Infidel? Will she not be in great 
danger of taking the poisonous cup 
to her lips, when it comes from a 
hand which is pledged only to offices 
of kindness? If he be naturally 


amiable, and attentive to many oj 


the duties of the domestic relation, 
then I would say, so much the 
worse; because this increases the 
danger that he will finally be her 
destroyer; and it were better that 
she should go down to the grave with 
a heart broken by his perpetual un- 
kindness, than that she should go 
into eternity with a soul which his 
influence had fitted only for perdi- 
tion. 

Tell me not, that this is preach- 
ing against nature, or against fact ; 
for it is in perfect accordance 
with both. ‘There is not a better 
established law of human nature 





than that according to which one 
sinner in the domestic relation de- 
stroyeth much good: for if you 
have made the least observation up- 
on the power of example, you must 
have remarked, that its influence is 
in direct proportion to the nearness 
of the relation and the hold which 
the person has upon our confidence 
and affections ; and hence it results 
that where an indifferent person 
might exert no unfavourable influ- 
ence at all, a husband or a wife might 
exert an influence which should be 
absolutely fatal. I say. moreover, 
that the position which I have ad- 
vanced is corroborated by facts. 
Exceptions there may indeed be, 
as there are to every other general 
rule; but if I do not mistake, the 
instances are rare, in which a hus- 
band or a wife who is not strongly 
fortified by religious principle does 
not experience a great degeneracy 
of moral feeling by being united 
with a person of bad sentiments or 
bad morality. 

Next, let us look at this same 
person in the character of a father, 
and see whether his influence in 
this relation be more desirable. 
Suppose he be a sabbath breaker, 
and turns his back with open con- 
tempt upon all divine institutions. 
What influence must such a charac- 
ter exert upon a rising family? In- 
stead of going to the house of God 
with those who keep holy day, or 
instead of praying with his family, 
and piously meditating upon the 
word of God, his children see him, 
itmay be, engaged in secular busi- 
ness, wandering through the streets, 
or over the fields, trifling with reli- 
gion, and treating the Bible as if it 
were a fable. What result, let me 
ask, can be expected in such a case, 
but that these children will inherit 
the character of their father; will 
grow up without the least reverence 
for the sabbath or the institutions of 
religion? I know insome instances 
this baneful influence is in a good 
degree counteracted by the assidu- 
ous and watchful exertions ef a 
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pious mother; but how many in- 
stances are there in which the 
mother does not even care to coun- 
teract it, having already become a 
Victim to it herself; and how many 
other instances in which she ts not 
permitted to impart that instruction 
to which her inclination prompts 
her; and if she be ever so favourably 
disposed, it is not easy to calcu- 
late the amount of difficulties she 
must encounter in consequence 
of a divided parental influence. 


Will it be strange then, I say, if 


these children grow into life, with 
an utter disregard for religion? 
What sort of members of society, to 
say nothing of their eternal pros- 
pects, can you expect from those 
who were never taught to rever- 
ence the sabbath, and who rarely, 
if ever, have seen the inside of a 
house of worship ? 

But suppose this father is an open 
Infidel, and disavows all the obli- 
gations of religion in the face of the 
world, and makes the word of God 
the object of pointed contempt? 
What can you expect from those 
who are nursed in the lap of infi- 
delity, whose first language ts the 
language of oaths, who so far from 
being taught to bend the knee to 
God in prayer, are taught to pour 
contempt upon his authority, and to 
disbelieve his word ; what can you 
expect, I say, from such, but that 
they will be scholars worthy 
of such a teacher; that they 
will go into the world, accom- 
plished in the arts of infidelity, or 
else ignorantly and contemptuously 
ridiculing truths which ought to 
make them tremble? It is not 
against the common principles of 
human nature to suppose that all 
these children may become infidels; 
that they imbibe the same contempt 
for religion which they have seen 
exemplified in their father. Who 
can calculate the amount of good 
which this ungodly, infidel father 
has destroyed? A family of children, 
whose influence might have been 
brought into the scale of virtue and 
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piety, have become the open and 
avowed abettors of vice. They 
have gone forth into the world, jt 
may be, in different directions, scat- 
tering the seeds of pollution and 
moral death wherever they go. In 
their turn, they will become pa- 
rents; parents probably of an infi- 
del offspring, and these again may 
propagate the infidelity of their an- 
cestor to their descendants, and 
from them to many generations, 
When it is remembered that in each 
of these instances, the character 
formed is for eternity, that the in- 
fluence which is exerted will con- 
tinue to be felt through everlasting 
ages, can we doubt the truth of the 
proposition, that one sinner destroy- 
eth much good? 

Or, suppose another case, which, 
however appalling, is not too much 
so, to have been often witnessed in 
actual reality ; suppose it be not 
the father, but the mother, who is a 
drunkard ; suppose all that is ten- 
der and winning in the female 
character has been sacrificed to the 
indulgence of a brutal appetite ; and 
she whom God has constituted the 
nurse and guardian of her children, 
exhibits herself before them, it may 
be, from day to day, in a state of 
beastly intoxication! Here again | 
acknowledge it is possible that 
children may escape uncontami- 
nated; but not in ordinary cases, 
without some special interposition. 
Cuch a habit ina mother effectually 
disqualifies her for doing any part 
of her duty to her children ; but the 
influence is not merely negative. 
The condition of these children is 
far more unhappy than that of those 
who are left orphans by the right- 
eous providence of God; who, 
strangers to the fondness of a mo- 
ther’s care, grow up without ever 
being pointed by a maternal hand 
into the paths of virtue and wisdom. 
But suppose an intemperate mother 
in her sober and reflecting moments, 
ever attempts to communicate good 
instruction ; what influence can 't 
have upon those who are the daily 
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witnesses of her guilty conduct ? 
How will they be likely to estimate 
those councils and warnings which 
flow from lips which they often see 
unnaturally sealed by the influence 
of intoxication? What has she a 
right to expect, and what in those 
moments when conscience is awake, 
must she expect from her family, 
except that they will be corrupted 
and ruined by her example ? 

Or suppose, once more, that this 
mother is a slanderer ; that she de- 
lights in vilifying the character 
of her innocent neighbours, and in- 
dulges much in rude and ungracious 
invective ! Willnot her daughters 
be likely to imitate her example ? 
Can we expect, according to the 
common principles of human calcu- 
lation, to see them coming forth into 
the world, with that delicate regard 
for the characters of others, which 
constitutes one of the most interest- 
ing qualities of a female? On the 
other hand, is it not much more ra- 
tional to expect that they will ex- 
hibit the influence of those unhappy 
principles of conduct in which they 
were so early initiated; and that 
instead of being formed for the joy 
of domestic life, or of a peaceful 
and happy neighbourhood, that they 
should have acquired a habit which 
will keep themselves, and all with 
whom they are connected unhap- 
py ; a habit which will fill the soci- 
ety in which they mingle with 
wrath and strife, and poison and 
corrupt all the sweetest joys of so- 
cial life ? 

2. From viewing this wicked 
person in the domestic circle, let 
us pass to another sphere in which 
his influence is exerted: I mean 
the neighbourhood in which he 
lives. The conatitution of human 
society is such that every man ex- 
erts a more decided influence in his 
own immediate vicinity, than he 
does at a remoter distance ; for this 
simple reason, that his intercourse 
with them is more intimate and 
more constant. What. then must 


the influence of a “vd man have up- 
Vor. VII. No, Fe 





on the society to which he belongs ? 
The youth around him, attracted by 
his example, will learn to take the 

name of God in vain, and of course 
will lose all reverence for his au- 
thority. Orhe will instil into them 
his dangerous sentiments, which 
confound all distinction between 
Virtue and vice, and ridicule the re- 
straints of religion as an unreasona- 
ble burden upon human _ nature. 
Or he will carefully slip’ into the 
hand of the inexperienced youth 
some book, which is designed to un- 
dermine the authority of the gospel, 
or whose pages are polluted with the 
foulest obscenity. Or else he will 
endeavour, by false and wicked re- 
presentations to allure them on to a 
course of licentious iudulgence, and 
thus perhaps make them the mur- 
derers of innocence, and _ finally 
mould them into vessels fitted for 
destruction. These are only a few 
of the ways in which the influence 
of a wicked man will discover itself 
in the neighbourhood. All who are 
within the reach of his example are 
exposed to injury ; but the young, 
on account of their inexperience, 
are especially so; and accordingly 
we find that it is aga nst them, that 
the seductive arts of bad men are 
principally employed. If there is 
a man of this character in your 
neighbourhood, one who has his eye 
intent upon the ruin of those around 
him ; you ought to regard him as a 


‘monster, and to shun intercourse 


with him as you would avoid the 
plague. 

3. Asa member of civil society 
in a more extended sense, the in- 
fluence of abad man is greatly te be 
deprecated. If his own principles 
are corrupt, he cannot be supposed 
to have the real good of the com- 
munity at heart in any of his plans 
or purposes: on the contrary, he 
will aim only at measures which 
are calculated to diffuse corruption 
through the body politic. But if 
such a person happens to be ele- 
vated to a conspicuous and lefty 
station; ;if he be intrusted by bis 
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fellow-citizens with high authority, 
and be appointed to guard the im- 
portant interest of the people, es- 
pecially if he be one to whom is 
committed the business of legislating 
for a nation, or who occupies even 
the chair of supreme authority, how 
extensive must be the range of his 
demoralizing influence! Who does 
not see that in this case, the best in- 
terests not of a neighbourhood, or a 
‘ society, or even a state, but of a 
whole nation, are at hazard. Ifthe 
example of those who occupy the 
highest place in society be such as 
to furnish an excuse for infidelity or 
profligacy, or licentiousness, in the 
Jower classes, what can be expected 
but that a moral pestilence will uni- 
versally prevail? Moreover, how 
little reason is there to expect in 
such a case, that those great politi- 
cal measures, which have the most 
decisive bearing on the welfare of 
the community, will be such as to 
exert a healthful influence ; and 
how much reason is there to fear 
that they will be studiously design- 
ed to check the progress of virtue, 
and deepen and widen the current 
of iniquity? Look for instance at 
revolutionary fame, when her great 
men to whom, in a subordinate 
sense, were committed the destinies 
of the nation, became infidel and 
profligate, what a wide spreading 
moral desolation did it create! and 
a similar result may always be ex- 
pected, where those who are in au- 
thority become generally and radi- 
cally corrupt. They poison the 
fountains of public virtue, and spread 
a moral contagion over the whole 
face of the community. 

4. It is equally true that one sin- 
ner destroyeth much good as a 
member of the church. It is a great 
reproach to a professing Christian 
that it should be said of him that he 
Is Inactive, that hejdoes neither good 
or hurt; but for one whose life is 
positively bad to join himself to the 
namber of God’s people ; this is an 
evil whose extent it is not easy to 
calcutate. Such a person destroys 
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great good in the church. His an- 
edifying walk and conversation is in 
great danger of leading others astray; 
and especially, if he be a man of 
talents or influence in other re- 
spects, he may exert an influence 
upon the more wavering and unsta- 
ble which may be lastingly injuri- 
ous. He destroys much good too 
by opposing the godly designs of 
those with whom he is connected, or 
it may be by uncharitably proclaim- 
ing their failings, instead of en- 
deavouring to reclaim them. But 
his inflaence in the world is still 
more to be deprecated than in the 
church. By the enemies of religion 
he will be held up as an example of 
the genuine influence of Christian 
principle, and their reproaches wil! 
be easily transferred from individual! 
character to our religion in general. 

To others he will be really a 
stumbling-block ; and they will ex- 
cuse themselves from becoming 
members of a community which 
tolerates such unworthy conduct ; 
or from being associated with a man 
whose life and profession are at 
such open yariance. In short, it is 
not easy to assign a limit to his bad 
influence. Inthe church and in the 
world he destroys good incalcula- 
ble; and what renders the case pe- 
culiarly melancholy is, that it is 
done by a perversion of the most 
sacred character. 

Finally ; there is nosituation, per- 
haps, in which the influence of a bad 
man is more extensively felt than in 
the gospel ministry. A corrupt, un- 
principled minister, is perhaps the 
most dangerous, certainly the most 
detestable character in the commu- 
nity. There is such an awful dis- 
crepancy between his profession 
and his character, that it is impossi- 
ble to regard him with other senti- 
ments than those of abhorrence. If 
he preaches another gospel, reject- 
ing the most precious peculiarities 
of our religion; or if in accommo- 
dation to the feelings of wicked men, 
he holds out the fatal delusion that 
virtue and vice will fare equally 
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well at last, and that there is no 
punishment in the future world for 
the wicked; what better result can 
we look for than that many of his 
hearers should be led blindfold to 
perdition ? Will the gay, the giddy, 
the thoughtless, think you, resist 
such an influence as this? Will it 
have no effect upon those who are 
already devoted to sinful indul- 
gences, and who are eager to catch 
every thing that can serve as an 
opiate to their consciences? If he 
be loose and immoral in his deport- 
ment, and yet preach the truth as it 
isin Jesus, what favourable effect 
can be expected, in the natural or- 
der of things, to flow from his 
preaching? Will not the enemies 
of the gospel point to his life as a 
fair comment upon his doctrines, or 
as furnishing evidence that he does 
not believe them himself? Will 
not many others shelter themselves 
in their iniquity under the cover of 
his example, and flatter themselves 
that they cannot be very bad, if they 
do not exceed in wickedness those 
who bear the sacred vessels of 
the Lord. Moreover, an ungodly 
minister exerts a silent but most 
baneful influence through the whole 
community in which he moves ; his 
example is appealed to, sometimes 
as a justification of vice, and some- 
times as a reproach upon religion ; 
and it is not too much to say that a 
congregation whose interests are 
intrusted to such a_ treacherous 
guide, will probably experience the 
unhappy consequences of his minis- 
try throughout many generations. 

I shall close the discourse with 
two very brief reflections. 

1. And in the first place, let no 
wicked man say that in committing 
sin, he injures no one but himself. 
Remember that so long as you live 
in this world, you are not, you can- 
not be, an insulated being. You 
Sustain some relations to your fellow- 
creatures, and in those relations 
you exert some influence; and if 
that influence is bad, you contribute 


‘o the injury, to the ruin of those 
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with whom you are connected. 
You are a parent, and in some 
thoughtless moment perhaps, it may 
be in a moment of pzssion, you 
drop a profane word in the pre- 
sence of your child; that. child 
treasures it up, and repeats it with 
the confidence of being shielded by 
the parental sanction. At length 
he grows into a profane swearer 
himself, and comes openly to blas- 
pheme the name of God, and sits 
in all the hardihood of obstinate im- 
penitence. Can you say, profane 
parent, that you had no agency in 
all this? You had.—It was your 
own example that frst taught bim. 
to trifle with the name of God ; it 
may be, it was a single oath which 
fell from your lips which first gave 
his thoughts an impious direction ; 
and with that oath, perhaps, if you’ 
could see the whole chain of causes 
and consequences, you would be 
obliged to connect the ruin of his 
soul! The same istrue, inits de- 
gree, ofevery other relation. Pro- 
bably there is not an inhabitant of 
the world of wo who is not tortured 
with the reflection, that he has been 
instrumental in preparing others for 
the same place of torment. 

2. If one sinner destroyeth much 
good, let us all be encouraged to 
avoid sin, and cleave to holiness. 
It is not more true that the influ- 
ence of a bad man vitally affects the 
best interests of the community, 


_than it is that the influence of the 


good is most benign and salutary. 
It is felt in the connexion of the dis- 
orders of society, in drying up the 
sources of human suffering; in 
guarding the best interests of the 
rising generation, and in every di- 
rection in which it bas room to ope- 
rate. Let us cultivate religion then, 
my friends, as that which alone can 
make us useful in the world, which 
can enable us faithfully to discharge 
our various relations, and which can 
redeem us from the wretchedness 
andedisgrace of living uselessly, or 
of being the corruptors of our fel- 
low-men. In this way we sHall gain 
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a high moral elevation, shall ap- 
prove ourselves to our consciences, 
our generation, and our God, and 
shall leave behind us in our exam- 
ple, after we are yone, a luminous 
track of glory, by which we may 
hope that those who come after us, 
will be guided to heaven. 


ee 


Eor the Christian Specttor, 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE HIS- 
TORY OF CAIN :-—A FRAGMENT. 


Murper is then a crime of 
peculiar guilt, in whatever form it 
occurs. Whether it is committed 
purely from malice, or from resent- 
ment, as in the case before us, or 
fer the sake of gain, for self-ag- 
grandizement, or for the mainte- 
nance of imaginary principles of 
honour, it is ever a crime which 
God abhors, and which though it 
may escape the hand of justice here, 
the righteous Judge of human con- 
duct will not suffer to go unpunish- 
ed. Let not the rulers of nations, 
then, who, for some claim of trifling 
importance, or to gratify their pride 
and ambition, lead their thousands 
te the field of slaughter; let not the 
dealer in the flesh and blood of his 
fellow-men, who confines his vic- 
tims in the pvisoned air of the 
crowded slave-ship; let not the 
duellist, who sends the fatal bullet 
to the heart of his friend, flatter 
himself that he shall escape with 
impunity. Is it a crime the less 
heinous, to take the life which God 
only can give, to hurry a being away 
from ascene of usefulness here, to 
the tribunal of a righteous Judge, 
thus to carry the anguish of grief 
and of mourning to an affectionate 
family; is this a crime the less 
heinous because the perpetrator 
can plead in its favour that he is a 
monarch, and may extend his do- 
mfiaion by the means, and acquire 
{We story of a conqueror; that he is 
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a slave-dealer by profession, and is 
amassing a fortune ; or because he 
is a duellist, and chooses to sustain 
the reputation of a man of spirit > 
In the eye of God, (and of men too, 
I am happy to say, at least of the 
pious and truly honourable,) each 
of them is a murderer; each of 
them must stand in judgement before 
God, and answer for the murder of 
human beings; and each of them 
ought to bear a brand of infamy, as 
deep and indelible, as that which 
God fixed upon the murderer of 
Abel. 

The history of Cain im- 
presses our minds with the tmpossi- 
bility of concealing our sins from 
God. To the question, Where is 
Abel, thy brother? Cain replied, 
‘¢T know not: am [ my brother’s 
keeper ?” But how vain the attempt 
to hide ‘his crime! God had seen 
his act of wickedness; be had no 
need of human testimony to ascer- 
tain it; and in a most solemn man- 
ner he appealed at once to the con- 
science of the guilty man: * What 
hast thou done? The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from 
the ground.”’ Thus clearly does 
God see all the wickedness of men. 
His eye can pierce the veil of night, 
and penetrate the dark recesses of 
depravity in the sinner’s heart. 
‘* He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see?” Vain then is 
the attempt to conceal our sins from 
his view. The robber and assassin 
may succeed in concealing their 
crimes from men; they may hide 
themselves in forests, or in caverns, 
or fly to some far distant region ; 
but the eye of God will follow them. 
The dark plots of the traitor may 
be interrupted by no intruding foot- 
step, and revealed by no treache- 
rous tongue ; but they are marked 
by the eye of God. The thief may 
prow) at midnight, and carry off his 
prey, and never suffer the arrest of 
justice, or groan within the walls of 
aprison ; but God watches his steps, 
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and registers his crime. The dis. 
honest dealer may defraud his fel- 
low-citizens, by false weights and 
measures, or by misrepresentations 
of the value of his commodities, and 
may do it with so much dexterity, 
as to maintain, with men, the cha- 
racter of uprightness ; but there is 
a Being, who is all the while look- 
ing on, and who notices every vio- 
lation of the rules of integrity, how- 
ever secret. The sensualist may 
hide his deeds of darkness from all 
but the partakers of his guilt ; but 
to God, they are things done in the 
full, broad, light of day. <A covet- 
ous, proud, and sensual heart may 
be hid from the view of man, be- 
neath a fair show of piety ; but God 
can see through the disguise of hy- 
pocrisy, and discern the loathsome 
bundle of impurity, which consti- 
tutes the character. The feelings 
of every sinner’s heart, whether he 
openly tramples upon the law of 
God, or lives with a regular exte- 
rior, whether he indulges the na- 
tural hostility of his heart to God, 
and cherishes hard thoughts of his 
government, of his providence, of 
his discriminating grace, of the 
strictness of his law, of his threaten- 
ings; or whether he carefully re- 
strains these feelings, and can be 
charged only with a spirit of self- 
righteousness, and a_ thoughtless 
negligence of religion; whatever is 
the shade of his character, the feel- 
ings of his heart are perfectly known 
to God. He may pass along, with- 
out many fears respecting bis con- 
dition and prospects, perhaps flat- 
tering himself that there is not a 
God who sees ; or, if there is, that 
he will not punish him; but the 
day approaches, when he will hear 
the interrogation of his Judge ; and 
O that in anticipation of that day, 
the question might lead him to re- 
flection and repentance! ‘ What 


hast thou done??? Then the blood 
which has been shed by the imi- 
tators of Cain in every age, will cry 
from the ground, calling to the hea- 
vens for vengeance. How will the 
question ring in the ears of the 
highway robber and assassin, and 
of the more honourable murderer 
too: ‘* Where are the victims of 
your resentment, of your avarice, 
of your ambition? Where are the 
human beings, whom you have mur- 
dered; and where are those, to 
whom you have been still more 
cruel, if possible, by making them 
widows and orphans?’ Then too, 
criminals of other names will pass 
the scrutiny of an omniscient Being; 
and they too may hear questions, 
that will come with as powerful an 
appeal to their conscience as the 
question of God to the first mur- 
derer, ‘‘ Where is Abel, thy bro- 
ther 2?” Where is the property of 
which you deprived your neigh- 
bour, by theft or fraud? Where is 
the innocence which you betrayed, 
and the character which you cor- 
rupted? Where are those spiritual 
services, which were required, and 
which you failed of rendering ? 
Where is that renunciation of your 
own righteousness, that ingenuous, 
‘* godly sorrow” for sin, that humi- 
lity and meekness, that forbearance 
and forgiveness, that benevolence 
and self-denial, and walking with 
God, which you failed of exhibiting ? 
‘* What hast thou done ?”” In view 
of that day, the omniscient God is 
every moment registering the sins 
of men. Let this reflection follow 
the reader to his retirement, to his 
business of life, and to the scene of 
festivity and mirth ; that the eye of 
God is upon him, marking, without 
the possibility of mistake, every 
action, and word, every thought, 
and feeling that is wrong. 


E. H. 
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Exposition of Romans ix. % i Noy. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


EXPOSITION OF ROMANS, Ix. 3. 


‘¢ fcould wish thut I were accursed 
from Christ, for my brethren.” 


Tuts sentence expresses an in- 
tensity of feeling seldom exhibited, 
and is accompanied with a solemn 
appeal to the Searcher of heatts. 
On such an occasion, Paul proba- 
bly used words according to their 
obvious and common acceptation. 
The precise import of these words 
is the subject of our present inquiry. 

Huxopny eyw, I could wish. This 
verb has the form of the indicative 
imperfect ; but as is often the case, 
it is evidently used for the sub- 
junctive. The connexion shows 
that Paul is speaking, not of his past, 
but of his present feelings. 

“T could wish,” sivas avabewa, to 
be accursed. ‘The word anathema 
is ot Greek origin, and according to 
its etymology signifies to set apart, 
to separate, and answers to the 
Hebrew wordd3n, which means 
separated from a common use, and 
either devoted exclusively to God, 
or devoted to wtter destruction. 
This word is found in the Old Tes- 
tament forty times. In eight places 
it denotes consecration to God, and 
in thirty-two places it means aban- 
doned by God, and is translated in 
eur English version, accursed, u 
curse, or utter destruction. In 
twenty places it has reference to 
the extermination of the Canaanites, 
and wherever it is used, it is em- 
phatic, and is generally applied to 
idolatrous nations, as objects of di- 
vine wraith. So in Isaiah, *“ My 
sword shall be bathed in heaven, it 
shall come down upon Idumea, and 
upon the people of my curse to 
judgement.” 

The Greek word avasewa is used 
only six times in the New Testa- 
ment. Those Jews who impre- 
cated on themselves the direst ven- 
geance of heaven, if they should eat 


before they had killed Paul, ag j: 
stands in the original, ‘ anathema- 
tized themselves with anathemas.” 
Paul uses this word five times, 
‘“No man speaking by the Spirit 
calleth Christ anathema.” *‘ Ifan 
preach another gospel, let him be 
anathema.”’ This he repeats, ‘If 
any man love not Christ, let him be 
anathema.’’ These citations show 
that this was the most emphatic 
word among the Jews, to denote 
complete separation from the favour 
of God; and that in Paul’s mind, it 
was most vividly associated with 
the thought of eternal perdition. 

** I could wish myself accursed.” 
aro cov Xeidrov, ‘* an anathema from 
Christ.” What does amo cou Xgie- 
tov mean in this connexion? Ana- 
thema, when used in the sense of 
consecration, is generally followed 
by the dative case ; but when used 
in the sense of being accursed, it is 
in no place, except the one under 
consideration, followed by an ad- 
junct. As the word anathema is 
employed to designate the idea of 
separation, as well as destruction, 
the most natural rendering of the 
preposition aro, is from. A pas- 
sage of similar construction is found 
in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
‘¢ punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion, aro weogwrov, from the pre- 
sence of the Lord.’? The word here 
translated destruction, is odcéecv from 
the word odAAvys, which is repeat- 
edly used in the Septuagint as sy- 
nonymous with the word anathema. 

Some suppose aso tov Xgitrov, in 
our text, ought to be translated 
after the example of Christ, which 
would make the sentence run thus, 
I could wish myself to be an anathe- 
ma, as Christ was an anathema, re- 
ferring to his crucifixion. But to 
this there is a serious objection ; 
for though Paul says Christ was 
made xaraga, that is a curse for us, 
yet he says, *‘ No man speaking by 
the Spirit calleth Christ an anathe- 
ma.” With this passage before our 
eyes, it is difficult to see how Paul 
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could apply the term anathema, in 
any sense, to Christ. 

Others suppose that avo rou Xpic- 
sou means by Christ, and they 
would translate the passage, ‘* | am 
willing to endure all kinds of tem- 
poral evils inflicted by Christ.” 
To this I reply, the word anathema 
is used eight times in the Bible to 
denote entire consecration to God ; 
above forty times it denotes de- 
struction without remedy; but is 
never applied to crucifixion. trials, 
persecutions, the hidings of God’s 
face, or any other class of sufferings 
inflicted on the children of God. 

These remarks, I trust, have 
shown that the plain meaning of the 
expression avabeua amo rou Xeisrou, 
is eternal sepuration from the Mes- 
siah's kingdom. That this is the 
more obvious meaning no critic 
ever denied. But many have ob- 
jected to the sentiment as being in- 
consistent, impossible, or absurd. 
To these objections, and any 
others like them, I have one plain 
answer to give. 

Our benevolent desires are not 
limited by our power to do good. 
Paul was not coldly deliberating 
about the power or consistency of 
exchanging his condition with that of 
his unbelieving brethren; but he 
had a most ardent and intense de- 
sire for their salvation ; a vivid and 
distinct emotion filled his bosom— 
he uttered it just as it arose in his 
mind. What though it was a de- 
sire which he had no power to ac- 
complish 2? When death is near, 
and the expiring sinner sees the pit 
opening to receive him, he has 
often exclaimed, ‘I would give all 
the world for the salvation of my 
soul.” This surely is not an irra- 
tional state of feeling. And yet 
to talk of purchasing heaven by the 
world, that is by the treasures 
which the world contains, is to pro- 
pose an evident impossibility. 

Paul is not the only instance of 
deep and intense feeling for others. 
lhe Israelites, ere the thundering of 
Simai had ceased, prostrated them- 





selves before the calf that Aaron 
had made. Moses saw this people, 
whom he had conducted from Egypt, 
whom he had loved as the favour- 
ies of heaven, with whom was 
most intimately connected the glory 
of God,—he saw them about to be 
swept away by the displeasure of 
the Almighty. He did not stand 
and look on calm and unmoved. 
‘OQ forgive this people, and if not 
blot me out of the book thou hast 
written.”” Were this the only place 
where the expression, ‘‘ blot me 
out of thy book,’ occurred, we 
could be at no loss what Moses in- 
tended to express, in this moment 
of overwhelming sorrow. God re- 
plies, *‘ Him that sznneth I will blot 
out of my book.” No one can 
doubt what God means by ‘* blot- 
ting the sinner out of bis book,” 
and surely he means the same thing 
that Moses did in the preceding 
verse. 

Having endeavoured to show, in 
a philological way, the obvious im- 
port of the passage under considera- 
tion, and that no objection to this 
interpretatiun is valid, | proceed to 
adduce other considerations to con- 
firm the views that have been given. 

The moment before Paul uttered 
the text in question, he was con- 
templating the safety of those who 
are united to Christ. The joys of 
the redeemed, through unnumbered 
ages, are unfolded to his vision. 
His eye glances over universal 
nature——on the earth, in the heights 
above, in the depths beneath, no 
enemy is able to separate them from 
a Saviour’s love. But his brethren 
who are Israelites, to whom pertain 
the covenants and the promises, 
have rejected the Messiah, and are 
liable to be excluded from his king- 
dom. And while he beholds, in 
prospect, multitudes descending to 
the world of woe, he feels for them. 
How much? A modern critic says 
enough to suffer the pangs of cruci- 
fixion. Another says, enough to 
endure those temporal calamities 
that were impending over the city 
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of Jerusalem. But did not the 
whole tenor of Paul’s life evince 
that afflictions and persecutions 
were nothing to him compared with 
future glory? Was he not ever 
ready to die for the Gentile, as well 
as forthe Jew? Was not death, in 
any shape, a welcome messenger to 
him 2? How then could a willing- 
ness to suffer these evils express a 
peculiar and vehement love for his 
brethren, the Jews? In his esti- 
mation they were small. He did 
most cheerfully submit to them, not 
only forthe Jews, but more abun- 
dantly for the Gentiles. 

Besides, Paul at this time,is speak- 
ing simply of the salvation of the soul. 
No earthly subject occupies his mind 
The eternal destinies of man are 
before him. He sees believers in 
Christ secure and happy ; but mil- 
lions of his brethren are going to 
eternal perdition. And Oh! could 
they be saved, he would relinquish, 
not merely the trifles of earth, but 
even that bright crown of glory for 
which he had so long toiled, and 
laboured, and hoped. He calls 
Christ and the Holy Ghost to wit- 
ness the depth of his feeling. He 
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uses language the most intense 
And all this to make, on the minds 
of the Jews, a deep and lasting im- 
pression. | My brethren, though | 
tell you, that you are ‘unbeiievers, 
and reprobates of God, yet I love 
you. I could even relinquish my 
dearest hopes if that might save 
you. 

Our text, thus explained, teaches 
us how the most enlarged beneyo. 
lence is excited in the pious mind, 
It is by contemplating immortal be- 
ings in their relation toGod. Moses 
and Paul contemplated the Jews in 
their relation to Jehovah. They 
considered them, not as the crea- 
tures of a day, but as candidates for 
immortality ; not as suffering tem. 
poral calamities merely, but as ex- 
posed to eternal destruction, when 
each exclaimed, O save thy people, 
and if not, let me perish ! 

The nearer to heaven a Chris- 
tian rises in his contemplations,— 
the more his thoughts are con- 
versant with future realities, and 
with the condition of immortal 
beings hastening to the judgement, 
the more will he feel, and pray, and 
labour for the salvation of sinnners. 

a 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘To the Editor af the Christian Spectator. 


Havine a friend, who at present 
resides in England, and who may 
hereafter visit other parts of Eu- 
rope, | have thought that some mis- 
cellaneous extracts from his letters 
might not be uninteresting to your 
readers. If the enclosed portions 
find a place in your Miscellany, 
they may be followed; by others. I 
will only add that the author writes 
merely to his private friends, with- 
out any expectation of appearing in 
print; and that great reliance may 


be placed on the fidelity of his 


R. R. 


statements. 


The view of Liverpool, as you 
enter the Mersey is very fine. On 
the right you have a prospect of a 
part of Cheshire—1in front the river 
spreads befure you, on which are 
seen sail and steam-boats plying 10 
all directions—-on the left, the 
docks and city rise in perspective. 

* # # # * 


In company with a friend of mine, 
I visited the Town Hall. This 13 4 
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noble 


structure, of brown 


genteel looking lady, who had 
charge of the keys, conducted us 
through the rooms. In one of the 
receiving rooms are full-sized 
ortraits of his late Majesty, George 
III., his present Majesty, and the 
Dukes of York and _ Lancaster. 
While surrounded with the por- 
traits of these great personages, I 
felt a degree of awe which a repub- 
Jican should be ashamed of 

In the rear of the Town Hall, 
stands the exchange, built in a simi- 
lar style, and forming three sides of 
a square. The back side of the 
Hall makes a fourth, leaving a space 
on each side for entrance. Near 
the centre, is a monument erected 
to the memory of Lord Nelson. 
The hero is elevated on a pedestal, 
resting one foot on a cannon, and 
the other on a vanquished enemy. 
On the left, Death is seizing him 
by the arm—on the right Britannia 
stands in a weeping posture,—and 
just over him. Victory is in the act 
of dropping a crown on his head. 
At the base of the pedestal are four 
figures, representing prisoners, or 
captives, in chains, and emblemati- 
cal ofthe four signal victories he 
obtained. The whole is surround- 
ed by an iron railing, to protect it 
from the rude touch of the specta- 
tor. It cost nearly $50,000. 

The New Market is a_ brick 
building, roofed throughout, 135 
feet broad, and 549 feet in length. 
It cost ‘about $175,000, and was 
finished in twu years. In extent 
and beauty, it probably surpasses 
any in the world. The New-York 
and Philadelphia markets dwindle 
into insignificance in the compari- 
son. When I first entered it, I 


stood in amazement at its vast ex- 
tent, and the great variety of meats 
and vegetables it contained. All 
that the most Juxurious could wish, 
Or think of, was here exhibited in 
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built 
stone, with a rustic basement sur- 
mounted with a dome, on which 
stands the figure of Britannia. A 
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every tempting variety. At night 
it is lighted by 144 gas lights, which 
look extremely brilliant in a dark 
night, as they twinkle through the 
numerous pillars that support the 
roof. 

Notwithstanding it rained hard, 
we appropriated this morning to 
visiting the Docks. I enter upon 
the task of describing them with 
much diffidence. It requires an 
abler pen than mine to give you 
any thing like a fair description. 
There is nothing in our country 
which presents a comparison, or 
from which you can form any idea 
of them. The first we visited, and 
one of the largest, is 500 yards long, 
106 broad, and 10 deep. It was 
commenced in 1815, and completed 
in 1821, at an expense of about 
$2,500,000. It is surrounded by 
a high wall, which secures the ship~ 
ping from all injuries, either from 
wind or water. On each side are 
spacious quays for the ships to load 
and unload, and such a scene of 
bustle and animation I never before 
beheld. This dock is principally 
filled with American ships, which 
as an English writer says, ‘ present 
a pleasing view of the growing com 
merce of the rising empire of the 
United States.? He adds, ‘ The 
Americans, in their naval architec- 
ture, appear to have learmed from 
their mother country, how to unite 
strength with beauty. Their ships 
are generally large, well built, and 
furnished with elegant accommodas 
tions for passengers.’ He might 
have gone still further, and said no 
ships in the world will compare 
with them in strength, beauty, and 
swiftness in Sailing. ‘To be. con- 
vinced of their superiority in the 
first two particulars, you have only 
to walk along the docks where you 
will see ships of all nations. This 
dock admits ships of 900 tons at 
either end. The entrance 18 
through two gates,—the first being 
opened the ship is hauled in, the 
gate is then closed, anf the other: 
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vpened, till the water raiseses the 
ship toa level with the water in the 
dock. It is then floated in and the 
gate closed. 

The next dock we came to is 
George’s, wider than the first, but 
not so long. The warehouses stand- 
ing in the vicinity of the dock. in 
magnitude and number are astonish- 
ing; those directly back are called 
the Goree ware-houses, and are 
7 and 8 storieshigh. A range of 
buildings standing on this spot was 
destroyed by fire in 1802. ‘The 
loss including merchandise was es- 
timated at about four and a_ half 
toillion dollars. 

[The dry dock, the repairing 
docks, and others, being of similar 
description, we pass over. | 

Old dock is situated in almost the 
heart of the town, and presents the 
interesting sight of a navy mingling, 
as it were, with houses, churches, 
and other public buildings. The 
tall masts and spires seem to emu- 
late each other in height. Nothing 
is better calculated to impress the 
mind with the greatness of human 
power than these structures; and 
they are a striking evidence of the 
effects of art and industry combined. 
Without them Liverpool would 
never have arisen to its present 
greatuess. New-York is indebted 
to nature for its good harbour ;— 
Liverpool to art. 

Mr. B. and myself rode to the 
Blind School. It happened that we 
arrived too late for the musical per- 
formances. It seems a certain num- 
ber are taught music, with a view 
to make them useful as organists in 
churches. Their principal em- 
ployments are basket-making, spin- 
ning, sewing, weaving, &c. It was 
surprising to see with what neatness 
and despatch they would turn off 
work. These unfortunate beings, 
deprived of the greatest of all the 
pleasures of sense, and rendered 
unable to earn a support, are here 
comfortably fed and clothed. Their 
work serves to beguile their hours 
away, which would otherwise pass 
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heavily, and as they are associated 
with others in the same affliction, 
they possess the satisfaction of mu- 
tual sympathy. Enjoying all our 
faculties, we seldom think of those 
that are deprived of them, unless 
they are brought to our view, and 
then we are apt too soon to forget 
their calamity. Few institutions of 
the kind are more deserving of the 
regard of the charitable thaw this. 

From thence we rode to the Bo- 
tanic Garden. It is sarrounded 
with a stone wall, with two lodges 
at the entrance. A person in at- 
tendance conducted us through the 
hot houses, and then lett us to amuse 
ourselves. The garden is laid out 
with taste and beauty, and exhibits 
all the variety that can be collected. 
The tender flowers are protected 
by the hedges from the inclemency 
of the weather. ‘The hedges them- 
selves, in my eye, are not less 
beautiful than the flowers; they are 
made to grow in any shape the 
gardener wishes. It is the hedge 
that gives to English scenery so 
much beauty and loveliness. 

Before leaving Liverpool, it will 
be well to make a remark or two 
concerning the general appearance 
of the place, and the first impression 
it made on my mind. Accustomed 
to our bright and painted buildings, 
I was struck with the black dingy 
loox of these. The people either 
do not paint them, or if they do, the 
climate soon changes the colour. 
Every building is either brick or 
stone. I did not see an instance o! 
a wooden building in the whole 
town. Many, from the marks of de- 
cay, have evidently stood several 
centuries. ‘lhe more modern-built 
houses exhibit some taste; but the 
greater part are quite inferiur to 
those of New-York. The public 
buildings, churches, charitable insti- 
tutions, &c- are numerous, and 
many of them handsome. 

The road (from Liverpool to 
Manchester) is almost the whole 
distance a_ perfect level, and 
paved. On the sides are foot-paths 
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for the pedestrians. They pave in 
two ways—with the round paving- 
stone, and with the same kind 
of stone broken in small pieces, and 
thrown on to the road. The latter 
mode is much the better. The small 
fragments soon become bedded in 
the earth, and form a solid founda- 
{ion. 

The country through which we 
travelled surpasses in beauty of 
scenery the finest I ever beheld. 
On all sides we saw straw-roofed 
coltages, the hawthorn hedge, and 
rich lands in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. Instead of the great unfinish- 
ed wooden houses which are scat- 
tered through the country in Ameri- 
ca, rags and old hats serving for 
windows, the front yards filled wiih 
stones, or logs, you will find here 
u one-story thatched cottage, with 
diamond shaped window glass, set 
in lead, through which you may see 
pots of flowers, neat in arrangement, 
and beautiful in variety. In front is 
a small flower garden, enclosed by 
the hedge. Even the more common 
cottages, that apparently have stood 
for a century, and where there must 
be much poverty, have the same 
aspect of neatness. These flower 
pots and gardens may be of little 
use, but they certainly evince a re- 
fined taste in the female occupants. 
I noticed to-day what | have often 
beiore heard remarked, that nature 
in her livery of green, presents a 
deeper and a livelier colour, than 
with us. It is because the country 
is less liable to parching heat and 
long droughts. 

After we had provided ourselves 
with quarters, we took a stroll about 
the town (Manchester). On Satur- 
day the manufacturers are paid off, 
and it being a market day, they all 
turn out into the streets to make 
purchases for the week. We had 
of course a good opportunity to see 
the lower classes, and to form an 
estimate of their condition. ‘Their 
appearance was such as to give us 
no very favourable opinion of a 
manufacturing population. They 
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were ragged and filthy, and the 
houses in which they lived bore the 
same stamp. The streets were 
literally filled; and apparently 
three-fourths were children. The 
cotton manufactories in which they 
work are stupendous fabrics, eight 
or nine stories high, and several 
hundred feet in length. We had no 
upportunity of seeing the inside of 
them. 

This morning we went to visit an 
old church, some part of which is 
supposed to have stood 1200 years. 
An American, accustomed to see 
only things that are new, will look, 
for the first time, with veneration 
and delight, upon buildings of this 
description. I was fastened to the 
spot, and might have stood for a 
long time, forgetful of all else 
around me, had I not been hurried 
away. The building has been kept 
in a tolerable state of preservation 
by frequent repairs. Where the 
hand of time has gradually mould- 
ered away a stone or a turret, 
another has been placed in its room. 
This strange mixture of old. and 
new gives it, if any thing, a more 
antiquated appearance. Here is a 
striking instance of the ravages 
time will make upon stone, which 
to us appears imperishable. In its 
silent progress, it must in a few cen- 
turies crumble this great fabric to 
the ground. 

On the road (leading to Birming- 
ham), the seat of the marquis of 
Stafford was pointed out to me. 
From the descriptions I have read 
of these places, I never could form 
much idea of whatthey were. Any 
account which I may be able to give 
will convey an idea equally imper- 
fect. The grounds forming the 
park are very uneven, extending to 
a considerable distance on~ both 
sides of the road. A rich carpet of 
green is spread over the surface, on 
which are feeding droves of deer, 
cattle, and sheep. Others that have 
satiated their appetites are seen re- 
posing ut ease under the wide- 
spreading branches of the oak ang 
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beach, their fat sides bearing testi- 
mony to the bounty of their lord. 
In a pond or stream not far from the 
road [ discovered several swans and 
wild dueks, floating about with the 
Same careless exse aud security. 
The nouse of the marquis is seated 
some distance from the road, on low 
grounds, and partly obscured by the 
trees. The entrance to it from the 
street is through a strong iron gate, 
on each side of which stands a Por- 
ter’s Lodge. I have seen several of 
fhese before. They are usually 
built of stone in the Gothic style, 
and are often the only indications of 

our being in the vicinity of the 
seats of the Nobility. 

It seems at first a little surprising 
that in a country so thickly popu- 
lated as this, so much land should 
be left uncaltivated ; but I am told 
that it is foand as profitable from 
the growth of wood, as from culti- 
vation. There is another conside- 
ration. The game in time becomes 
numerous, and affords the owner 
fine sporting. Every man here is 
the owner not only of the furred, 
but of the feathered and finny 
tribes, that chance to be in his do- 
mains. No man ts allowed to hunt 
even on public grounds, except at 
certain seasons of the year, and 
then not without a license from the 
king, for which he must pay three 
guineas. In passing these fields 
you will notice boards put up, on 
which are inscriptions like the fol- 
towing, ‘‘man traps and epring guns 
set here,” or ‘‘all persons found 
trespassing on these premises will 
be taken before a magistrate and 
prosecuted according to law.” It 
strikes me that the owners would 
find it rather expensive settingspring 
traps and guns over these extensive 
fields. The moisture of the grounds 
would in a short time destroy the 
springs, and besides, the owners in 
their eagerness for the chase, would 
be as liable to be caught in the 
snare as the poacher. I think if I 
wished to visit one of these fields, 


the fear of Being shot or of having 


my legs broken, would not deter me. 
What “would the independent Ame- 
rican think, if he was debarred the 
pleasure of going into his neigh- 
bour’s fields to hunt and shoot ? 

1 will attempt to give you some 
idea of needle-making. ‘The wire 
is first cut at a suitable length for 
two needles. Each end is sharpen- 
ed by taking 50 or 100 between the 
fingers, and rolling the points ona 
revolving stone. The needle is 
then placed on a die, exactly in the 
centre, and one blow makes two 
eyes, and at the same time cuts the 
wire nearly in two between the 
eyes. This was done with so much 
rapidity, that I asked how many 
times the die fell to make the eyes, 
not perceiving that the boy took up 
a new one at every blow. The 
needles are then parted, and you 
have two in an unfinished state. 
Tempering is the next process. 
The needle while heated red hot is 
throwninto cold water,and afterwards 
is brought to a spring temper by be- 
ing rolled in plates of hot iron. 
Each needle is then filed at the eye, 
and last of all receives the polish 
in the same way as it is pointed, 
only on a finer stone. In the last 
room I visited, were 15 or 20 young 
girls from 10 to 14 years of age, 
busy in counting them out, putting 
them into papers, and labelling. 
The principal part of the work is 
done by boys, who from their ap- 
pearance must be poorly paid. 

You speak the English language 
well, you dress and look like an 
Englishman, observed my hostess ; 
who was not a little surprised, when 
[ told her that the English language 
was spoken with more propriety 
among the lower classes in America 
than here. She observed, more- 
over, that there was not much at- 
tention paid to religion there. I 
informed her that the descendants 
of the pilgrims had not forgotten the 
object for which their forefathers 
left this country, and sought a re- 
fuge in the westera world, but that 
they still cherished their memory. 
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and in good numbers imitated their 
pious example. 

This toy-shop of the world. (Rir 
mingham,) like Mancnester, extends 
over a large surface of ground, and 
contains a population of more than 
100,000, who in their appearance 
much resemble the inhabitants of 
the latter town. The ground on 
which Birmingham stands is very 
uneven, the streets are irregular, 
and the houses black. There are 
some exceptions, however. New- 
street, and one or two others are 
straight, well built, and afford plea- 
sant promenades. When the at- 
mosphere is damp, a cloud of smoke 
arising from the numerous forges, 
hangs over the town, and partially 
envelopes it in darkness. ‘Phis 
smoke may be seen as you approach 
the town, at the distance of several 
miles. Notwithstanding the effluvia 
arising from the various metallic sub- 
stances used in the manufactories, 
the crowded population, and the 
filth and poverty in many parts of 
the town, it is considered extremely 
healthy. Nearly the whole popu- 
lation is engaged in manufacturing, 
principally hardwares. Indeed the 
whole country round, forthe dis- 
tance of 20 miles, is one great work- 
shop. 

Sheffield is celebrated as being 
the place where the unfortunate 
Mary, queen of Scots, passed 13 
vears of her eventful life in prison. 


The castle in which she was con- ° 


fined stands about 2 mile out of 
town. A great part of it isnowa 
heap of ruins; scarcely enough re- 
mains to give one an idea of what 
it once was. Several small houses 
have been built on the spot, the 
old walls serving as sides, and the 
loose rubbish for building the other 
parts. I asked the occupants re- 


Had 


specting this thing and that. 
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the same question been put to one 
of our backwoodsmen, more in: 
format:va unght nave oeen obtain- 
ed. These illiterate beings living 
on the spot, know no more of the 
history of the place, than the cattle 
grazing in the parks. 

I went to the part of the castle 
which still remains, and asked for 
the room in which the royal queen 
was confined. By the light of a 
candle I was conducted up a wind- 
ing stone staircase, to a small room, 
with one window. ‘‘ This,” says 
the girl, ‘‘is the room.” A poor 
residence, I exclaimed, for ‘* Scot- 
land’s queen.”? ‘The floor, which is 
covered with Roman cement has 
partly fallen in. I walked over it, 
though it trembled under my weight. 
The sides and walls are of plaster 
ornamented with a variety of strange 
figures. The bed and furniture 
which she made use of are in the 
room adjoining. I was permitted 
to look at them through an opening 
in the wall. I lingered about these 
places with feelings which I cannot 
describe. 

Sheffield is now the residence of 
Montgomery, the poet. A few eve- 
nings since, I gained admittance 
into the New Music Hall, where he 
was delivering a criticism upon the 
life and writings of Cowper. He 
strongly resembles the portraits I 
have seen of him on the other side 
of the Atlantic. His voice is soft 
and pleasant, but far too weak fora 
public speaker. He is much es- 
teemed among the inhabitants of the 
town, for his charities and public 
spirit. Christianity finds in him a 
warm and able advocate and such 
institutions as tend to alleviate the 
sufferings and diminish the sinful- 
ness of mankind, are sure to re- 
ceive his support. 

To be continued, 
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Common Schools. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
NAFIOWNAL PEELING. 


THERE is no end to the excellent 
influences of religion. A_ sinful 
world is b ckwa'd to acknowledge 
its obligations to Christianity. But 
they are none the less real. They 
reach every human interest, and 
promote improvement in every thing 
connected with man. Politicians and 
literary speculators have long been 
lamenting the want of an dmeri- 
can feeling in this nation ; and have 
employed all their resources to find 
something which should counteract 
our strong tendency to localism. It 
really seemed a great object, and 
one which must be secured, if our 
national union was to be long pre- 
served. But nothing which human 
wisdom could devise held forth any 
hopes of success. In the provi- 
dence of God, religion has come 
forward in this emergency, and be- 
gun a course of measures which 
will soon impart a nationality of 
feeling, more perfect than has ever 
before existed. The founders of a 
national Bible Society, by that sim- 
ple measure, have given us more 
nationality than all our wars, our 
commerce, orevenour canals. Fol- 
lowed by the national Sunday 
School Union, and the national 
‘Tract Society, and I hope soon to 
be followed by a national Foreign 
Missionary Society, and perhaps by 
one for Domestic Missions, the feel- 
ings of every man of principle will 
soon be completely nationalized. 
The spirit of nationality will not 
depend, for its nourishment, upon 
the mad spirit of war, nor even 
upon the ties of worldly interest. 
It will be maintained by a principle 
stronger than death, and more per- 
petual than the sun: union in the 
cause of benevolence. 

There are many obstacles yet to 
be overcome. ‘There is a great deal 
of state pride to be givenup. But 
it will be done. Those who have 
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been foremost in devising schemes 
of benevolence, will be ready to 
make any sacrifices which may be 
required, on this altar, with the 
hopes of seeing this whole nation 
bound together by ties, stronger 
than the politician ever devised; 
and united as one in all the great 


measures of Christian benevolence, 
S. D. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Ir the subject of District Schools 
is not unworthy the notice of a 
‘Christian Spectator,’ will you 
allow me to occupy one of your 
pages with a few thoughts on their 
management. Much has been said 
in praise of the Lancasterian system, 
and undoubtedly, it is vastly prefer- 
able to nothing at all. ‘I[t is an ex- 
cellent exemplification of the ad- 
vantage to be gained by method and 
and division of labour. But I am 
inclined to think it is less adapted 
to our habits and institutions than 
some other. I dislike the idea of 
congregating such a vast multitude 
of children together. And there 
are other objections. The most 
of them would probably be obviated 
by so much of a change, as should 
separate the different classes of 
learners into distinct schools. We 
may call it the classifying system. It 
may be adopted to some extent, in 
any district which has 40 or 50 scho- 
lars, but is particularly adapted to 
our compact villages. Let the 
school committee be authorized te 
prescribe the books to be used, and 
the course of study to be pursued, 
and make all necessary regulations, 
as definitively as the corporation 
does for college. If the scholars 
are numerous enough, it will be ex- 
pedient to have four or five schools. 
In the first, nothing should be 
taught but the spelling-book, and 
some easy readings. When the 
Committee are satisfied that the 
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pupil has acquired these, let them 
transfer him to the second: where, 
in addition to spelling and reading, 
taught from books of a higher char- 
acter, he may learn the radiments 
of geography and grammar, ani 
likewise penmanship, unless that 
can be made a separate business. 
The next step is to the third school, 
where geography and = grammar, 
may be taught more scientifically, 
and in addition, valgir arithmetic. 
The course of studies in the fourth 
or high school, might be such as 
were adapted to give a finish to a 
common education, and fit young 
persons for usefulness and respecta- 
bility in all the walks of life. If 
the body of children are so manage- 
able that the first three schools can 
be kept entirely by females, it is con- 
fidently believed that there would 
bean actual saving of expense. But 
that, as well as the number of 
schools, and all the minor details, 
might be regulated differently, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of 
different places. ‘The advantages 
of this system seem obvious; and 
the difficulties, if any there are, 
appiarto be only such as are 
always incident to the introduction 
of novelties. 

While on this subject, allow me 
to suggest the expediency of having, 
in each town, or school society, an 
annual examination of all the 
schools, accompanied by a_ public 
report of the proceedings of each 
school, and the proficiency of each 
scholar. There should be a re- 
port from each teacher, of what he 
had done, and what success he had 
met with. This would be a won- 
derful stimulus to teachers. Men 
hate to report expressly that they 
have attempted little, and accom- 
plished less. This report of the 
teachers might be checked and at- 
tested by a committee to make a 
particular of each school. In this 
way, the annual reports would pre- 
sent a true history of the education 
of every scholar. 

The main cause of the often al- 
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leged deficiencies in district schools, 
I conceive, is not the want of means, 
or instruments, or talents, or ac- 
complishments ; but the want of ea- 
citement. And if all the lessons of 
experience are not fallacious, ac- 
countability, or the plan of having 
every thing reported, will supply 
this grand desideratum. S. F. D. 


Tothe Ed tor of the Christian Spectator. 


[ wisn to record upon your pages, 
my humble testimonial in behalf of 
the Sunday School Union, and of 
the American Sunday School Maga- 
zine. No school ought to be consi- 
dered complete, which has not that 
work circulating among the teachers. 
Its pages are filled with useful hints 
and instructions, respecting the 
mode of organizing, supporting, and 
conducting schools; with valuable 
and encouraging information re- 
specting the progress of Sunday 
Schools, and their success in con- 
veying sacred knowledge, and con- 
verting souls; and with enlarged 
views of the influence which they 
are destined, in the scheme of 
Divine Providence, to exert upon 
the moral condition of the world. 
If ‘union is power,” people must 
unite, in order to avail themselves 
of this power. And the diffusion of 
information and encouragement is 
necessary, in order to make them 
unite. The age calls for action ; 
and the interest of Christ’s kingdom 
requires, not only that the large 
concerns of empires and provinces 
should be attended to, but that 
Christian benevolence should ex- 
tend its operations to every town 
and every hamlet. Attention to 
minute details is as necessary to 
success, as boldoess of plan, and 
perseverance in execution. The 
enemy of souls is, at this moment, 
making a desperate effort to poison 
the minds of the young, by circu- 
lating the sneers of infidelity and 
universalism, in the form of cheap 
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books, newspapers, &c. Unless 
Sunday Schools and Bible Classes 
become more united and efficient, 
we shall in a few years find, with 
surprise, that iniquity has come in 


tike a flood. a: Be 


ieee ee 


For the Christian Spectator. 
‘Con! HAVE YOU NOT FELT P”’ 


On ! have you not felt, at the silent hour, 
When the star of eve first sheds her pale 
light, 
While around on forest, and hill-side, and 
tower, 
The rays of the setting sun linger 
bright : 


Chalmer’s Sermons.—Continued, 


[Nov, 
Ob! have you not felt with what calm 
delight, 
The sou! can yield up all it loved most 
dear, 
And welcome the long and cloudless 
night, 
Of the body’s repose in its sepulchre ? 


And have you not felt, when you look’g 
again, 
On the stars as they rose in majesty, 
As they seem’d to exalt in their countless 
train, 
Through the circles to run of im. 
mensity: 
Oh! ~— you not felt what the joy must 
e, 
Of a spirit that’s joined to the blessed 
above, 
As it rises in all Heaven’s purity, 
For everto move in the circle of love! 
C. A. G. 


REVIEWS. 


Sermons preached in St. John’s 
Church, Glasgow. 


Cuatmers, D. D. 


By Tuomas 


Continued from p. 534 


Sermon seventh in the present vol- 
ume, is ON THE NEW HEAVENS AND 
THE NEW EARTH, from 2 Pet. iii. 13. 
Nevertheless we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens, and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. When a friend who had 
read this discourse, before it came 
into our hands, mentioned to us the 
author’s leading position, we felt 
almost ready to record our unguali- 
fied dissent. In this state of judge- 
ment and feeling, we opened the 
book; and though we cannot say 
that we are converts to Dr. Chal- 
mers’s theory of the new heavens 
and the new earth, we must confess 
that he has succeeded in giving it 
an air of probability, which we little 
anticipated. We shall first present 
his views as concisely as we are 
able, and then subjoina few remarks 
of our own. 


His first and somewhat startling 
proposition is, “that in the new 
economy which is to be reared for 
the blessed, there will be material- 
ism, not merely new heavens, but a 
new earth.” To establish this 
point, he appeals to the sacred 
history from which it is certain, that 
a solid material earth may be the 
dwelling place of sinless creatures, 
in full and holy converse with their 
Maker, for it has been. This world 
was not formed as a place of exile 
for outcasts; but for the abode of 
innocence and happiness. Thus 
when God had finished it and pro- 
nounced it very good, ‘he created 
man with the very bodily organs 
and senses which we now wear, 
and placed him under the very 
canopy that is over our heads ; and 
spread around him’ substantially 
the same material beauties and ob- 


jects, (though lovelier and brighter 


far,) that still meet and delight our 
eyes. ‘ Herethen we find an in- 
habitant of earth in full possession 
of the best immunities of heaven ;-> 
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sharing in the delight of angels, and 
rejoicing in the presence of his 
Creator:—terrestrial in respect of 
condition, and yet celestial both in 
respect of character and enjoy- 
ments ; treading the solid earth and 
compassed about with its horizon, 
yet within the circle of God’s fa- 
voured creation; a freeman, a 
denizen of the great spiritual com- 
monwealth.’ 

From these premises Dr. Chal- 
mers argues, and with great force 
too, that there is no essential con- 
nexion between materialism and 
sin; and then infers that the object 
of the divine administration, taken 
in its widest range, is not to ‘*sweep 
away materialism, but to extirpate 
sin.”? 


‘“ By the convulsions of the last day, 
it may be shaken, and broken down 
from its present arrangements, and 
thrown into such fitful agitations, as 
that the whole of its existing frame- 
work shall fall to pieces, and with a 
heat so fervent as to melt its most solid 
elements, may be utterly dissolved. 
And thus may the earth again become 
without form, and void, but without 
one particle of its substance going into 
annihilation. Out of the ruins of this 
second chaos, may another heaven and 
another earth be made to arise; and a 
new materialism, with other aspects of 
magnificence and beauty, emerge from 
the wreck of this mighty transforma- 
tion; and the world be peopled as be- 
fore, with the varieties of material 
loveliness, and space be again lighted 
up into a firmament of material splen- 
dour.” pp. 149, 150. 


Without stopping to prove the 
doctrine of the resurrection, which 
indeed would have been virtually 
charging his readers with question- 
ing the truth of the Bible, Dr. 
Chalmers lays hold of the scrip- 
tural fact, that the soul and body 
will be reunited at the last day, and 
wields it with great effect in sup- 
port of his theory. Why, he de- 


mands, if the abode of the blessed is 
so purely spiritual as is commonly 
'magined, why does not the soul at 
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death quit the body forever? Why 
if the body is such an incumbrance 
to the immortal spirit, should it ever 
be resumed? Why after having 
made its escape from such a thral- 
dom should the soul ever return to 
its old material prison-house? Or 
in other words, what are the ad- 
vantages of a resurrection, if the 
union which then takes place is to 
deaden or to reduce those spiritual 
energies, which are commonly as- 
cribed to the living principle ina 
state of separation ? 

These questions carry their an- 
swers upon the very face of them. 
The fact of the resurrection proves, 
that with man at least, the separate 
state is an unnatural state ; and that 
the reorganization of his body, is an 
essential step to the highest per- 
fection and enjoyment of which he 
is capable. 


‘«‘ And it is indeed an homage to that 
materialism, which many are for ex- 
punging from the future state of the 
universe altogether—that ere the im- 
material soul of man has reached the 
ultimate glory and blessedness which 
are designed for it, it must return and 
knock at that very grave where lie the 
mouldered remains of the body which 
it wore—and there inquisition must be 
made for the flesh, and the sinews, ana 
the bones, which the power of corrup- 
tion has perhaps for centuries before, 
assimilated to the earth that is around 
them—and there, the minute atoms 
must be re-assembled into a structure 
that bears upon it the for.. and the 
lineaments, and the general aspect of 
a man—and the soul passes into this 
material frame-work, which is here- 
after to be its lodging-place for ever-~ 
and that, not as its prison, but as ifs 
pleasant and befitting habitation—not 
to be trammelled, as some would have 
it, in a hold of materialism, but to be 
therein equipped for the services of 
eternity—to walk embodied among the 
bowers of our second paradise—to 
stand embodied in the presence of our 
God.” pp. 151, 152. 


That there will be a change of 
personal constitution, when the body 
of the saint comes up fresh and joy- 
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ous from the grave, Dr. C. as 
fully believes as any one; but this 
change will consist, he thinks, in its 
being freed from the corrupt prin- 
ciple which pervaded it, and not in 
its leaving materialism behind, 
when it springs into a new and end- 
less life. The process, as he re- 
presents it, is simply this: the old 
fabric is taken down, that afler the 
materials shall have undergone a 
refining process in the grave, it may 
be reared anew, not of other mate- 
rials, but of the same in a purified 
state. Itis thus, that what is sown 
in weakness is raised in power. It 
is thus that the dead shall come 
forth incorruptible. Thus the pu- 
rity of the saints after the resurrec- 
tion, ‘will not be the purity of 
Spirits escaped from materialism, 
but of spirits translated into a ma- 
tenialism that has been clarified of 
evil.” 


“But the highest homage that we 
know of to materialism, is that which 


God, manifest in the flesh, has rendered 


toit. That He, the Divinity, should 
have wrapt his unfathomable essence 
in one of its Coverings, and expatiated 
amongst usin the palpable form and 
structure of aman; and that he should 
have chosen such atonement, not as a 
femporary abode, but should have 
borne it with him to the place which 
he now occupies, and where he is now 
employed in preparing the mansions of 
his followers—that he should have en- 
tered within the vail, and be now seat- 
ed at the right hand of the Father, 
with the very body which was marked 
by the nails upon his cross, and where- 
with he ate and drank after his resur- 
rection—that he who repelled the im- 
agination of his disciples, as if they had 
seen a spirit, by bidding them handle 
him and see, and subjecting to their 
familiar touch, the flesh and the bones 
that encompassed him; that he should 
now be throned in universal suprema- 
cy, and wielding the whole power of 
heaven and earth, have every knee to 
bow at his name, and every tongue to 
confess, and yet all to the glory of God 
the Father—that humanity, that sub- 
stantial and embodied humanity, should 
thus be exalted, and a voice of adora- 
titn from every creature, be lifted up 
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to the Lamb for ever and ever—does 
this look like the abolition of materi- 
alism, after the present system of it is 
destroyed ; or does it not rather prove, 
that transplanted into another system, 
it will be preferred to celestial ho- 
nours, and prolonged in immortality 
throughout all ages?” p. 154. 


This view of the subject, accord- 
ing to Dr. Chalmers, has a decided 
advantage over that which general- 
ly prevails. The idea of a di- 
metrical opposition between the re- 
ligion of sense and the religion oi 
spirituality, tends to abate the in- 
terest which we might otherwise 
feel, in what lies beyond the grave, 
and to deaden all those sympathies 
that else might commingle with the 
joys and exercises of the blest in 
Paradise. How much warmer and 
more alluring is the picture of the 
elysium that awaits us, when we 
are told that there will be beauty to 
delight the eye, and music to regale 
the ear, and the joy that springs 
from all the charities of intercourse 
between man and man, conversing 
as they do on earth, and gladdening 
each other with smiles and kindly 
accents ! 


‘‘ There is much of the innocent, and 
much of the inspiring, and much to 
affect and elevate the heart, in the 
scenes and the contemplations of ma- 
terialism—and we do hail the informa- 
tion of our text, that after the dissolu- 
tion of its present frame-work, it will 
again be varied and decked out anew 
in all the graces of its unfading ver- 
dure, and of its unbounded variety— 
that in addition to our direct and per- 
sonal view of the Deity, when he comes 
down to tabernacle with men, we shall 
also have the reflection of him in a 
lovely mirror of his own workman- 
ship—and that instead of being trans- 
ported to some abode of dimness and of 
mystery, so remote from human expe- 
rience, as to be beyond all compre- 
hension, we shall walk for ever in a 
land replenished with those sensible 
delights, and those sensible glories, 
which, we doubt not, will lie most pro- 
fusely scattered over the ‘new hea- 
vens and the new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.’ ” p. 156. 
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‘ But though a paradise of sense,” 
says Dr. Chalmers, ‘ it will not be 
a paradise of sensuality.” Why 
not? Because, though there will 
not be an entire substitution of spirit 
for matter, there will be of right- 
eousness for sin. And this circum- 
stance, he tells us, distinguishes the 
Christian from the Mahometan para- 
dise. 


“Not that sense, and substance, and 
splendid imagery, and the glories of a 
visible creation seen with bodily eyes, 
are excluded from it,—but that all 
which is vile in principle, or voluptu- 
ous in impurity, will be utterly ex- 
cluded from it. There will be a firm 
earth, as we have at present, and a 
heaven stretched over it, as we have 
at present; and it is not by the ab- 
sence of these, but by the absence of 
sin, that the abodes of immortality will 
be characterized. There will both be 
heavens and earth, it would appear, in 
the next great administration—and 
with this speciality to mark it from 
the present one, that it will be a hea- 
vens and an earth, ‘ wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.’ ’’ pp. 156, 157. 


This topic Dr. C. insists upon as 
eminently practical. We can form 
no idea of a simple spiritual es- 
sence, and of course cannot bring 
down the slightest degree of such a 
heaven to the earth we now in- 
habit. 


“ But when we are told that mate- 
rialism is to be kept up, and that the 


spirituality of our future state lies not © 


in the kind of substance which is to 
compose its frame-work, but in the 
character of those who people it—this 
puts, if not the fulness of heaven, at 
least a foretaste of heaven, within our 
reach. We have not to strain at a 
thing so impracticable, as that of di- 
luting the material economy which is 
without us—we have only to reform 
the moral economy that is within us. 
We are now walking on a terrestrial 
surface, not more compact, perhaps, 
than the one we shall hereafter walk 
upon; and are now,wearing terrestrial 
bodies, not firmer and more solid, per- 
haps, than {those we shall hereafter 
wear. Itis not by working,any change 
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upon them, that we could realize, te 
any extent, our future heaven. And 
this is simply done by opening the door 
of our heart for the influx of heaven’s 
affections—by bringing the whole man, 
as made up of soul, and spirit, and body, 
under the presiding authority of hea- 
ven’s principles.” pp. 157, 158. 


Thus instead of being something 
remote, mysterious, and unknown, 
heaven is brought near to us, by the 
simple expedient of inspiring us 
where we now stand with its love 
and its purity. We see embodied 
in Christ all the heavenly graces. 
We are changed into his image by 
by the energy of his Spirit; and 
nourished by his fulness, we grow 
up unto the stature of perfect men 
in him. 

This analysis has detained us 
longer than we intended; but the 
novelty almost, and boldness, cer- 
tainly, of the foregoing speculations, 
seemed to claim for the author the 
privilege of speaking more at large 
in our pages, than usual, that he 
might not be misapprehended. In 
offering our judgement upon this 
discourse, we must say, in the first 
place, that the theory of Dr. C. 
whether true or false, is not proved 
by histext. There will indeed be 
‘‘new heavens, and a new earth;”’ 
and these expressions undoubtedly 
teach us, that after the general con- 
flagration, spoken of in the pre- 
ceding verses, the righteous will be 
received into a far more glorious 
habitation, than they ever had wi? 
in which bright abode they wil 
dwell, and love, and shine, and sing, 
for ever and ever; but whether this 
new and eternal dwelling-place of 
the saints will be material or imma- 
terial, the apostle does not tell us. 
Nor have we been able to find any 
thing more explicit on this subject, 
from the pen of inspiration in other 
hands. God has not, we believe, 
any where informed us whether the 
righteous in glory will have the solid 
pavements of the ‘‘ new earth” un- 
der their feet; or whether a lbcas 
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tion far different, and now incon- 
ceivable awaits them. Indeed Dr. 
Chalmers does not attempt to bear 
his speculations out, by appealing 
to any direct thus saith the Lord, 
which he certainly would have done, 
if it had been found in the Bible. 

Shall we then reject his theory 
as decidedly antiscriptural; or as 
the mere figment of a most adven- 
turous and brilliant imagination ? 
For ourselves we do not feel bound, 
either to reject or receive it. It 
may be true, or it may not be true. 
There is very great plausibility, 
in the course of reasoning by which 
it is supported ; and we have little 
hesitation in saying, that the argu- 
ment cannot be confuted. Certain 
it is, that holy beings once inhabited 
a material world, and why may they 
not again? Certain it is that the 
Lord Jesus Christ came out of the 
tomb with a material body ; and 
certain is it that the material bodies 
of the saints will be raised at the 
last day ; and who knows that there 
will be nothing material in the man- 
sions which are prepared for them? 
We feel constrained to admit that 
there is enough in the argument to 
create probability, and here we 
leave it. Here perhaps Dr. C. 
should have left it, especially as the 
confidence with which he seems to 
speak on this subject, may weaken 
his authority with some, on points 
of great moment, where he is un- 
doubtedly right. 

We have'but one more remark to 
offer upon the present discourse, 
which is, that taken by itself, it is 
not sufficiently guarded against the 
abuse of a refined sensuality. The 
heaven which it represents, indee:, 
is a holy heaven; for nothing can 
enter intoit that defleth, or worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie; but 
they which are ‘written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.’’ After all, 
however, there is too much of sense 
in the description to meet the eye 
of frail humanity, especially in the 
spring-tide of vouth and imagina- 
fiom 
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But we are happy to find that Dr. 
C. has so ably, and we would hope 
effectually, guarded against this 
abuse of his theory, in the next dis- 
course, ON THE NATURE OF THE 
KINGDOM OF Gop, from 1 Cor. iy, 
20. For the kingdom of God is not 
in word but in power. Whenever 
the kingdom of heaven is mention- 
ed, instead of looking for it in our 
own breasts, and inquiring whether 
heavenly affections have been sub- 
stituted there, for those which are 
of the ‘‘ earth earthy,” our ima- 
gination rises to that place of splen- 
dour and praise, where unfallen and 
redeemed creatures will be happy, 
and swell their anthems for ever. 
Now the mind in dwelling upon such 
an elysium, can fill it with a thou- 
sand delights which are fitted to re- 
gale animal and sensitive and un- 
renewed man. It can create inef- 
fable beauties for the eye, and the 
sweetest melody for the ear, and 
can imagine innumerable sensations 
of delight from the adaptation of the 
materialism of heaven to the mate- 
rialism of our transformed and glo- 
rified bodies. Nay, the mind may 
picture to itself a richer, higher, 
and nobler class of enjoyments, and 
yet be totally unprepared for hea- 
ven; totally destitute of that ‘* ho- 
liness without which no man shall 
see the Lord.” Thus without any 
conversion of the heart to God, hea- 
ven may be regaled with interest 
and desire, as furnishing a ‘* set of 
very refined and intellectual grati- 
fications.” 


* One may figure it so formed, as to 
adapt itself to the senses of man, though 
he should possess not one single virtue 
of the temple, or of the sanctuary— 
and one may figure it to be so formed, 
as, though alike destitute of these vir- 
tues, to adapt itself even to the spirit 
of man, and to many of the loftier prin- 
ciples and capacities of his nature. His 
taste may find an ever-recurring de- 
light in the panorama of its sensible 
glories; and his fancy wander untired 
among all the realities and all the pos- 
sibilities of created excellence; and 
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his understanding be feasted to exsta- 
cy among those endless varieties of 
truth, which are ever pouring in a rich 
flood of discovery, upon his mind; and 
eyen his heart be kept in a glow of 
warm‘and kindly affection among the 
cordialities of that benevolence, by 
which he is surrounded. All this is 
possible to be conceived of heaven— 
and when we add its secure and ever- 
lasting exemption from the agonies of 
hell, let us not wonder, that such a 
heaven should be vehemently desired 
by those who have not advanced by 
the very humblest degree of spiritual 
preparation, for the real heaven of the 
New Testament—who have not the 
least congeniality of feeling with that 
which forms its most essential and cha- 
racteristic blessedness—who cannot 
sustain on earth for a very short inter- 
yal of retirement, the labour and the 
weariness of Communion with God— 
who, though they could relish to the 
uttermost, all the sensible and ab! the 
intellectual joys of heaven, yet hold no 
taste of sympathy whatever, with its 
hallelujahs, and its songs of raptured 
adoration—and who, therefore, if trans- 
ported at this moment, or if transport- 
ed after death, with the frame and 
character of soul that they have at this 
moment, to the New Jerusalem, and 
the city of the living God, would posi- 
tively find themselves aliens, and out 
of their kindred and rejoicing element, 
however much they may sigh after a 
paradise of pleasure, or a paradise of 
poetry.” pp. 165, 166. 


Perhaps nothing is better adapted 
to dissipate this sentimental illu- 
sion, than the consideration that the 
phrase kingdom of heaven in the 
scriptures, is often made to attach 
personally to the children of God 
while here on earth. Thus every 
good man has the kingdom of God 
set up in his heart. ‘Though not 
locally in heaven, his heaven is be- 
gun. His bosom glows with hea- 
venly affections, though indwelling 
sin does not permit them to reign 
inall the freeness of an undisputed 
ascendancy. The essential ele- 
ments of future reward and felicity 
arein his possession. 


AQ 
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“ When he gets to heaven above, he 
will not meet there with a happiness 
differing in character from that which 
he now feels ; but only higher in gra- 
dation. There may be crowns of mate- 
rial splendour. There may be trees 
of unfading loveliness. There may 
be pavements of emerald—-and cano- 
pies of brightest radiance—-and gar- 
dens of deep and tranquil security— 
and palaces of proud and stately deco- 
ration—and a city of lofty pinnacles, 
through which there unceasing flows a 
river of gladness, and where jubilee is 
ever rung with the concord of seraphic 
voices. But these are only the acces- 
saries of heaven. They form not the 
materials of its substantial blessedness. 
Of this the man who toils in humble 
drudgery, an utter stranger to the de- 
lights of sensible pleasure, or the fasci- 
nations of sensible glory, has got al- 
ready a foretaste in his heart. It consists 
not in the enjoyment of created good, 
nor in the survey of created magnifi- 
cence. It is drawn ina direct stream, 


through the channels of love and of 


contemplation, from the fulness of the 
Creator. It emanates from the coun- 
tenance of God, manifesting the spirit- 
ual glories of his holy and perfect cha- 
racter, on those whose characters are 
kindred to his own. And if on earth 
there is no tendency towards such a 
character—no process of restoration to 
the lost image of the Godhead—no de- 
light in prayer—no relish for the 
sweets of intercourse with our Father, 
now unseen, but then to be revealed to 
the view of his immediate worshippers~ 
then, Jet our imaginations kindle as 
they may, with the beatitudes of our 
fictitious heaven, the true heaven of 
the Bible is what we shall never reach, 
because it is a heaven that we are not 
fitted to enjoy.” pp. 168, 169. 


This is eloquent: and what is 
more, it clearly and powerfully an- 
rounces a most important truth— 
that nothing short of holy delights 
in God can qualify us for heaven. 
Indeed how could heaven be a place 
of enjoyment, without a relish for the 
kind of happiness which reigns 
there? Suppose this happiness 
consisted entirely in sights of mag- 
nificence and beauty, or sounds of 
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melody, or perpetual accessions of 
truth to the understanding ? What 
would these sources of enjoyment 
avail, without eyes, or ears, or un- 
derstanding ? Just so when the 
happiness of heaven consists in the 
love of moral and spiritual excel- 


lence, the heart must be changed 


so as to behold and rejoice in that 
excellence. ‘The inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven must be de- 
livered from his earth-born propen- 
sities; a right spirit must be renew- 
ed within him; he must be trans- 
formed into a holy and godlike cha- 
racter; else what in heaven can 
charm him; what melody can there 
be to his ear in its hallelujahs ; what 
glory to his eye can beam from the 
throne of God and the Lamb? 

The following paragraph contains 
one of the most striking, may we 
not say graphical descriptions of a 
very large class of nominal Chris- 
tians, that we now recollect in any 
author. After quoting and com- 
menting for a moment upon the pas- 
sage, ‘‘for the kingdom of God is 
not in word but in power,” Dr. C. 
thus proceeds : 


“ One of the simplest cases of the 
kingdom of God in word, and not in 
power, is that of a child, with its memo- 
ry stored in passages of Scripture, and 
in all the answers to all the questions 
of a substantial and well-digested ca- 
teohism. In such an instance, the 
tongue may be able to rehearse the 
whole expression of evangelical truth, 
while neither the meaning of the truth 
is perceived by the understanding, nor 
of consequence, can the moral “influ- 
ence of the truth be felt in the heart. 
The learner has got words, but nothing 
more. This is the whole fruit of his 
acquisition—-nor would it make any 
difference, in as far as the effect at the 
time is concerned, though, instead of 
words adapted to the expression of 
Christian doctrine, they had been the 
words of a song, or a fable, or any se- 
cular narrative and performance what- 
ever. This # all undeniable enough— 
if we could only prevail on many men, 
and many women, not to deny its ap- 
plications to themselves-~if we could 


only convince our grown-up children 
of the absolute futility of many of their 
exercises—if we could only rouse from 
their dormancy, our listless readers of 
the Bible—our men, who make a mere 
piece-work of their Christianity ; who, 
in making way through the Scriptures, 
do it by the page, and, in addressing 
prayers to their Maker, do it by the 
sentence ; with whom the perusal of 
the sacred volume, is absolutely little 
better than a mere exercise of the lip, 
or of the eye, and a preference for or- 
thodoxy is little better than a prefer- 
ence for certain familiar and well- 
known sounds; where the thinking 
principle is almost never in contact 
with the matter of theological truth, 
however conversant both their mouths 
and their memories may be with the 
language of it—so that in fact the doc- 
trine by the knowledge of which, and 
the power of which it is, that we are 
saved, lies as effectually hidden from 
their minds, as if it lay wrapt in hiero- 
glyphical obscurity ; or, as if their in- 
tellectual organ was shut against all 
communication with any thing without 
them—and thus it is, that what is not 
perceived by the mental eye, having 
no possible operation upon the mental 
feelings, or mental purposes, the king- 
dom of God cometh to them in word 
only, while not in power.” 
pp. 173—175. 


Nor is this all. Word in the above 
passage might be rendered by the 
term reason,and then it would denote 
the argument itself presented with 
interest to the mind. Of this there 
are many striking exemplifications. 
The word does not die away upon 
the ear, but, the intellectual facul- 
ties are roused. Attention is awake. 
Curiosity is on the stretch, and the 
judgement is most busily employed 
in comparing one doctrine and de- 
claration with another: and in short, 
the whole mind is as powerfully 
stimulated by a theological as it 
ever can be by a scientifical specu- 
lation; and yet, with all this there 
may be no advancement in _holi- 
ness ; no righteousness, or peace, 
or joy, in the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore nothing of the kingdom of 
God in the soul. 








One of the most hopeless cases 
of this class, is that of a man, who 
selects some favourite doctrine, and 
upon this, entrenched by a few de- 
tached verses of the Bible, takes up 
his obstinate and immovable posi- 
tion. Thus fortified, he sets at de- 
fiance all the thunders of its ‘ re- 
maining declarations.”? With acold 
and spurious orthodoxy in his head, 
that does not soften or touch his 
heart; such a man may stand forth 
before the world both in principle 
and practice, a sturdy and impreg- 
nable Antinomian. He may think 
that faith will save him while he is 
the servant of sin. Vain hope. 
‘he man whose threadbare system 
is made up of meagre and unfruitful 
positions, may think that he is in 
the warm sunshine, while he is only 
walking in the cold light of specu- 
Jation. Alas! in how many cases of 
ostentatious professorship, does the 
kingdom of God appear daily in 
word, inthe letter, in controversy, 
hut never in power! 

We cannot dismiss the present 
discourse, without calling the atten- 
tion of our clerical readers to the 
following solemn, faithful, and just 
remarks. 


‘Tt is possible for one to do all this— 
and yet to have no part in that re- 
reeneration—to declare with ability 
and effect the gospel to others, and yet 
himself be a cast-away—to unravel the 
whole of that spiritual mechanism, by 
which a sinner is transformed into a 
saint, while he does not exemplify that 
mechanism upon his own person—to 
explain what must be done, and what 
must be undergone in the process of 
becoming one of the children of 
the kingdom, while he himself re- 
mains one of the children of this 
world. To him the kingdom of God 
hath come in word, and it hath come 
in letter, and it hath come in natural 
discernment ; but it hath not come in 
power. He may have profoundly stu- 
died the whole doctrine of the king- 
dom—and have conceived the various 
ideas of which it is composed—and have 
embodied them in words—and have 
roured them forth in utterance—and 
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yet be as little spiritualized by these 
manifold operations, as the air is spi- 
ritualized by its being the avenue for 
the sounds of his voice to the ears of 
his listening auditory. The living man 
may, with all the force of his active 
intelligence, be a mere vehicle of 
transmission. The Holy Ghost may 
leave the message to take its own 
way through his mind—and may re- 
fuse the accession of his influence, till 
it make its escape from the lips of the 
preacher—and may trust for its con- 
veyance to those aerial undulations by 
which the report is carried forward to 
an assembled multitude—and may only, 
after the entrance of hearing has been 
effected for the terms of the message, 
may only after the unaided powers of 
moral and physical nature have brought 
the matter thus far, may then, and not 
till then, add his own influence to the 
truths of the message, and send them 
with this impregnation from the ear to 
the conscience of any whom he listeth: 
And thus from the workings of a cold 
and desolate bosom in the human ex- 
pounder, may there proceed a voice, 
which on its way to some of those who 
are assembled around him, shall turn 
out to be a voice of urgency and pow- 
er. He may be the instrument of 
blessings to others, which have never 
come with kindly or effective influence 
upon his own heart. He may inspire 
an energy, which he does not feel, and 
pour a comfort into the wounded spirit, 
the taste of which, and the enjoyment 
of which is not permitted to his own— 
and nothing can serve more effectually 
than this experimental fact to humble 
him, and to demonstrate the existence 
of a power which cannot be wielded by 
all the energies of nature—a power 
often refused to eloquence, often re- 
fused to the might and the glory of hu- 
man wisdom-——often refused to the most 
strenuous exertions of human might 
and human talent, and generally met 
with in richest abundance among the 
ministrations of the men of simplicity 
and prayer.” pp. 179--181. 


Sermon ninth is entitled, THE 
REASONABLENESS OF FAITH. Gal. 
iii. 23. But before faith came, we 
were kept under the law, shut up 
unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed. Dr. C.’s expo- 
sition of this passage is given in few 
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words, and it seems to us very 
just and striking. ‘*‘ The mode of 
conception is altogether military. 
The law is made to act the part ofa 
sentry guarding every avenue but 
one, and that one leads those who 
are compelled to take it, to the faith 
of the gospel. ‘They are shut up to 
this faith as their only alternative ; 
like an enemy drawn bythe supe- 
rior tactics of an opposing general, 
to take up the only position in which 
they can maintain themselves, or 
fly to the only town in which they 
can find a refuge ora security.” In 
spiritual tactics Paul was pre-emi- 
nent. No man was ever better ac- 
quainted with the field of contest, 
and no man, we believe, ever knew 
how so well as he did, to shut up the 
most able and wily impugners of the 
cospel unto the faith. He generally 
met them upon their own ground, 
and vanquished them with their own 
weapons. 

‘Thus with the Jews he reasoned 
asa Jew. To shut them up unto 
the faith, it was only necessary to 
bring forward the letter and spirit of 
their law, and a single sentence suf- 
ficed to cut off all retreat. ‘+ Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in 
all things written in the book of the 
law todo them.’ This was their 
own schoolmaster leading them to 
Christ, and what more could they 
say? When from vanquishing the 
Jews, Paul went forth to meet the 
Gentiles, he changed his mode of 
attack, but always with the same ob- 
ject in view, to shut them up unto 
the faith ; to convince them by lay- 
ing bold of some sentiment of their 
own, of their need of a Saviour. 
‘Thus with the Gentiles at Rome, he 
pleaded the acknowledged law of 
nature and conscience. And in his 
speech on Mars hill, he based his 
argument upon a superstition of his 
learned and skeptical auditors. 

With this mode of spiritual war- 
fare Dr. Chalmers seems to be par- 
ticularly pleased, and we _ hardly 
know the soldier, who is able to car- 
ry iton with equal skill and success. 
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As his manner is, he selects a few 
strong points, and brings his whole 
force to bear upon them with prodi- 
gious effect. 

In the first place; he takes the 
school of natural religion, and 
draws from its armory a weapon, 
which reason and the light of nature, 
those twin goddesses that are wor- 
shipped there, cannot resist. While 
the disciples of this school reject 
revelation, they recognise the judi- 
cial government of God over moral! 
and accountable creatures. They 
hold that there is a law; that man- 
kind are bound to obey it; that the 
authority of this law is supported by 
sanctions, and that the justice and 
dignity of the Supreme Being are 
involved in the enforcement and ex- 
ecution of these sanctions. Having 
made these concessions, how can 
they go back or escape? One step 
more and they are fairly shut up 
unto the faith. Have mankind vio- 
lated this law? It cannot be ques- 
tioned. And if they have violated 
it, they stand condemned by it, and 
where but in the gospel of Christ is 
there any hope of deliverance from 
its penalty? 

Every attempt at evasion here is 
vain. That all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, is 
the voice of natural reason and con- 
science. Take the very best o: 
our species. ‘Try the question up- 
on the desires and affections of the 
heart, and let the purest man living 
say, from his own consciousness, 
whether these desires and affections 
are always in harmony even with 
the law of natural religion. Bring 
the soul into immediate comparison 
with the law of God; think of its 
wanderings from that purity and 
goodness, and truth, which philoso- 
phy herself ascribes to him ; of its 
slavish devotion to sense; of those 
long intervals in which its Father 
and Preserver is unthought of. 


‘Is there no one time when the mind 
delivers itself up to the guidance of its 
own feelings, and its own vanities 
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when it moves at a distance from hea- 
yen—and whether in solitude or among 
acquaintances, carries along, without 
any reference to that Being whose arm 
is perpetually upon me; who, at this 
moment, is at my right hand, and mea- 
sures out to me every hairbreadth of 
my existence—who upholds me through 
every point of that time which runs 
from the first cry of my infancy, to that 
dark hour when the weight of my dying 
agonies is upon me-——-whose love and 
whose kindness are ever present, to 
ceive me every breath which [ draw, 
and every comfort which I enjoy.” 
pp- 188, 169. 


This, in brief, is the course of 
reasoning by which Dr. Chalmers 
shuts up the advocates of natural 
religion to the faith. He calls upon 
them to be consistent. Ie demon- 
strates the absurdity of acknowledg- 
ing God as a moral governor, and 
vet maintaining that his law may be 
broken with impunity. What, ‘is 
the subject,’ he demands, ¢ to rebel 
every hour, and the king, by a per- 
petual act of oblivion, to efface 
every character of truth and dignity 
trom his government?’ This. is to 
depose the Divine Legislator, and 
to turn his law and his name into 
mere mockery. — It is for that class 
of unbelievers of whom we are 
‘peaking, to give the lie to their 
own speculations, by pulling down 
the whole fabric of moral govern- 
ment. Who does not shudder at 
such daring impiety? There is a 
law— we have violated it—and upon 
ihe principles of natural religion, 
we must stand for ever unsheltered 
beneath its brandishings. If there 
he a way of escape, it cannot be by 
abolishing the law, or degrading the 
Lawgiver. That way must vindi- 
cate and exalt the Deity ; it must, in 
the sublime language of the prophet, 
“magnify the law, and make it hon- 
ourable.”’ To this way we are 
fairly shut up. This is the only 


alternative, and it is offered to us 
in the gospel of Christ. 

From the school of natural reli- 
Zion, Dr. Chalmers passes on to 
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main principle of this school, he 
observes, is not to please God, but 
to adorn men; to throw the splen- 
dour of virtue and accomplishment 
around him; to raise him to what 
they call the dignity and perfection 
of his nature ; to make him a pat- 
tern of worth, and integrity, and 
honour. This is a very fine pic- 
ture ; but where, without the lim- 
its of Christian influence, can you 
find the original? The truth is 
that in the outer court of the Gen- 
tiles, the whole range of human ex- 
perience furnishes no resemblance 
toit. It is a gaudy deception—the 
mere glitter of imagination—the 
drossy gilding of an ambitious elo- 
quence. 


‘We join issue with them (the im- 
passioned eulogists of virtue) on their 
own principle, and coupling it with 
the obvious and undeniable fact of 
man’s depravity, we shut them up unto 
the faith. Virtue is the idol which 
they profess to venerate—and this vir- 
tue, as it exists in their own concep- 
tions, and figures in their own disserta- 
tions, they cannot find. In proportion 
to their regard for virtue, must be their 
disappointment at missing her—and 
when we witness the ardour of their 
sentiments, and survey the elegance of 
their high-wrought pictures, what must 
be the humiliation of these men, we 
think, when they look on the world 
around them, and contrast the purity 
of their own sketches, with the vices 
and the degradation of the species. 
Grosser beings may be satisfied with 
the average morality of mankind—but 
if there be any truth in their high 
standard of perfection, or any sincerity 
in their aspirations after it, it is impos- 
sible that they can be satisfied. By 
one single step do we lead them from 
the high tone of academic sentiment, 
to the sober humility of the gospel. 
Give them their time to expatiate on 
virtue, and they cannot be too loud or 
eloquent in her praises. We have only 
a single sentence to add to their de- 
scription: The picture is beautiful, but 
on the whole surface of the world we 
defy them to fasten upon one exempli- 
fication--and by every grace which 
they have thrown around their idol, 
and every addition they have made to 
her loveliness, they have only thrown 
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mankind at a distance more he!pless 

and more irrecoverable from their high 

standard of duty and of excellence.” 
pp. 194, 195. 


There is still 
men, whom Dr. Chalmers fairly 
shuts up to the faith, in the present 
discourse. They are the men of 
fine feeling and poetical sentiment 
Those just mentioned, make virtue 
their idol because of its rectitnde—— 
these idolize it for its beauty ; and 
the process of reasoning, by which 
they are shut up to the faith, is the 
same in both cases. In the actual 
state of the world,where the motives 
and principles of thegospel do not 
govern, moral rectitude and moral 
beauty are both wanting. ‘Those 
who admire the one and love the 
other, are shut up to the only ex- 
pedient which has ever been able 
to restore them. This expedient 
is revealed in the gospel. It lies 
in the efficacy of the atonement, 
applied by the Holy Spirit, renew- 
puttins the 
and bringing the 
the 
‘Cwhatsoever things are 
honest, or lovely, or of good ie- 
port.” 

The pictures which crowd the 
dreams of poetry and romance ; 
pictures of love, and innocence, and 
tranquillity, and beneficence, agi- 
tated by no angry wave of passion ; 
—all these are very delightful. 
Lhe fancy sweils with rapture, and 
the moral principle lends its full 
approbation to what is so lovely. 
Would that the charming vision 
were a reality. 


ing the soul, 
God in the heart, 
whole man under 


pure, or 


“ Let us compare it with the waking 
images of truth. Walk from Dan to 
Beersheba, and tell us, if without and 
beyond the operation of gospel mo- 
tives, and gospel principles, the reality 
of life ever furnished you with a pic- 
ture that is at all like the elegance and 
perfection of this fictitious history. 
Go to the finest specimen of such a 
family. Take your secret stand, and 
observe them in their more retired and 
invisible moments. It is not enough te 
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pay them a ceremonious visit, and ob- 
serve them in the put on manners and 
holiday dress of general company. 
Look at them when all this disguise 
and finery are thrown aside. Yes, we 
have no doubt, that you will per- 
ceive some lows: some tenderness. 
some virtue——but the rough and untu- 
iored honesty of truth compels us to 
say, that along with ali this, there are 
at times mingled the bitterness of in- 
vective, the “growlings of discontent, 
the harpings of peevishness and ani- 
mosity, and all that train of angry, 
Suspicious, and discordant feelings, 
which imbitter the heart of man, and 
make the reality of human life a very 
sober affair indeed, when compared 
with the high colouring of romance, 
and the sentimental extravagance ot 
poetry. 

‘* Now, what do we make of all this ° 
We infer, that however much we may 
love perfection, and aspire after it, yei 
there is some want, some disease in the 
constitution of man, which prevents 
his attainment of it—that there is a 
feebleness of principle about him— 
that the energy of his practice does 
not correspond to the fair promises ot 
his fancy—-and however much he may 
delight in an ideal scene of virtue and 
moral excellence, there is some lurk- 
ing malignity in his constitution. 
which, without the operation of tha! 
mighty power revealed to us in the 
eospel, makes it vain to wish and hope- 
less to aspire after it.” pp. 201, 202. 


We hasten to the tenth discourse: 
ON THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH ; and 
much do we regret, that want of 
room obliges us to pass over, 
almost in silence, a subject im 
which the church and the world 
have so deep and lasting an interest. 
And we should regret the present 
omission still more, did we not hope 
ere long, to have it supplied by 
some able correspondent. We shal! 
however, just glance at the view 
which Dr. Chalmers gives us of 
the obligations and influence of the 
sabbath. His first position is, that 
its place in the decalogue proves it 
to be moral, and of perpetual obli- 
gation. It is not one of those 
shadows of good things to come 
which have passed away. 
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“We meet with it in the interior of 
that hallowed ground, of which every 
ether part is so sacred and so inviola- 
ble. We perceive it occupying its 
own conspicuous place in that register 
of duties, all of which have the sub- 
stance and the irrevocable permanency 
of moral principle. On reading over 
the other articles of this memorable 
code, we see all of them stamped with 
such enduring characters of obligation, 
as no time can wear away—and the 
law of the sabbath taking its station in 
the midst of them, and enshrined on 
each side of it among the immutabili- 
ties of truth, and justice, and piety. 
It is true, that much of Judaism has 
now fallen into desuetude, and that 
many of its dearest and most distin- 
guished solemnities are now regarded 
in no other light than as the obsolete 
and repealed observances of an anti- 
quated ritual. But it is worthy of be- 
ing well observed, that the whole of 
this work of demolition took place 
around and without the line of demar- 
cation. We see no attempt whatever 
to violate the sanctity of the ground 
which this line encloses. We no where 
see any express or recorded incursion 
upon any one of the observances of the 
decalogue.” p. 204. 


Under the next general head, 
Dr. Chalmers makes some very 
just and valuable remarks upon the 
change of the sabbath to the first 
day of the week ; and straitened as 
we are for room,we cannot withhold 
from our readers the following sen- 
tences. 


“For this change we can find no: 


positive enactment—but we can quote 
the uncontrolled observation of it down 
from the period of the apostolical age. 
We are sure that a practice so early 
and so universal, could not have been 
introduced without the sanction of 
heaven’s inspired messengers. And, 
mark the limit of that liberty which 
has been taken with the fourth com- 
mandment. It amounts to nothing more 
than the circumstantial change of a 
day. Had the early Christians felt 
themselves warranted to take more 
liberty, they would have taken it—for 
then was the time when Christianity 
took its determinate movement away 
from the practices of the old dispensa- 
tion, and established all its distinctions 





asa religion of principle, and a reli- 
gion of spiritual character. But wide 
ly as the one religion departed from the 
other, there never, in any one age of 
the church, has been a departure from 
the observance of a sabbath, appropri- 
ated to the more solemn and peculiar 
exercises of piety.” pp. 206, 207. 


The third, and most valuable 
part of this discourse treats of the 
spirituality of the whole moral law, 
and particularly of the fourth com- 
mandment, or of its being written 
on the heart of every true Chris- 
tian. This constitutes the differ- 
ence between the letter and the 
spirit of the law; and yet the spirit 
never obliterates the letter. Thus 
faith recognises the doctrine that 
every man will be rewarded ac- 
cording to his works, and at the 
same time induces its professor to 
strive as earnestly to keep the law, 
as if this ordinance were the meri- 
torious ground of justification before 
God. 

But to come directly to the main 
point of this argument, as it bears 
upon the keeping of the sabbath. 
The believer has such a change 
wrought in his mind that he not 
only understands the obligation, but 
cordially rejoices in the duty. 
Thus the law which was at first 
graven on tables of stone, and 
sternly frowned there, as the minis- 
ter of condemnation, is transferred, 
by the Spirit of God, to the fleshly 
tables of the heart. In this con- 
nexion Dr. Chalmers proceeds to 
show how all the other command- 
ments bring, not the conscience 
only, but all the powerful springs 
of moral action under their influ- 
ence ; how they beget and cherish 
a spirit of obedience in every re- 
newed soul, and then emphatically 
asks, * What has become of the 
fourth °”’ 


‘‘ Has it sunk and disappeared under 
the stormy vicissitudes of that middle 
passage, through which all the rest 
have found their way, from the tablets 
of a literal inscription, and have gotten 
their secure and inviolable lodgment 
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within the tablet of a Christian heart ? 
if we look into that heart, do we meet 
with no trace of the commandment we 
are in quest of? Will you tell us, that 
the law of the sabbath is erased, we 
will not say from the remembrance, 
but from the affection of any one of 
the actual Christians by whom you are 
surrounded? MHas it left behind it a 
vacancy in that spiritual tablet which 
is graven by the Spirit of God, when 
he writes the law in the believer’s 
heart, and putsit into his mind? This 
is a question of observation—and speak- 
ing from our ownobservation, we never, 
in the whole round of it, met with a 
man, drawn by the cords of love to the 
doing of the other commandments, and 
carrying in his heart either a distaste 
or an indifference for the fourth of 
them? We may have seen men high 
in honour, and earning by their integ- 
rity the rewards of an unsullied repu- 
tation amongst their fellow-citizens, 
carrying a visible contempt for the 
sabbath law throughout the whole Jine 
of their sabbath-history—but all the 
truth and all the justice of these men 
are such constitutional virtues as may 
exist in a character which owns not, 
and feels not the power of godliness— 
and sure we are, that wanting this 
power, several of the other command- 
ments can be specified, to which they 
are as utter strangers as to the com- 
mandment of the seventh day. We 
repeat it, therefore, that if you grant 
us a man who bears about with him in 
his bosom, a warm and conscientious 
attachment to all the articles of the 
decalogue but this one, before we look 
at him, and both in his heart and in 
his practice, this one is to be found— 
and that we shall not fail to meet the 
sabbath law as firmly established as 
any other within the secrecies of his 
bosom, and standing out as conspicu- 
ously on the front of his external ob- 
servations. We never, in the whole 
eourse of our recollections, met with a 
Christian friend, who bore upon his 
character every other evidence of 
the Spirit’s operation, who did not 
remember the sabbath-day, and keep 
it holy.” pp. 217—219. 


We regret that the space which 


is lett us for this article does not 
permit us to add another page in the 
same powerful strain, to the last 
quotation. The language is not 
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too strong. The charge here 
brought against the sabbath break- 
er, as in rebellion against his 
Maker, as not having any of his 
thoughts and affections brought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ, 
cannot be answered. As he that 
offends in one point is guilty of all, 
so he that loves one of the com- 
mandments in the decalogue, loves 
them all. No man can say with 
truth, “O how love | thy law,” 
who does not ‘ esteem the sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable.”’ 

Sermon eleventh is ON THE DOC- 
TRINE OF PREDESTINATION. ‘The 
text is from the narrative of Paul’s 
shipwreck, Acts xxvii. 22, 31. 
And now I exhort you to be of good 
cheer: for there shall be no loss of 
any man’s life among you, but of 
the ship.—Paul said to the centu- 
rion, and to the soldiers, Except 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved. Dr. Chalmers opens the 
discourse by remarking, rather 
quaintly, that ‘*there must be a 
sad deal of evasion, and of unfair 
handling with particular passages, 
to get free of the evidence of pre- 
destination which we find in the 
Bible :” ‘and aside from scripture, 
tiie denial of this doctrine involves 
a number of monstrous conceptions.’ 
[t supposes God to put out of his 
hands the management of the world 
which he has made. It divests him 
of all his sovereignty in the empire 
of created minds, and endows intel- 
ligent beings with, we know not 
what, independent principle of free- 
dom. It makes them live, and 
move, and have their being, not in 
God, but in themselves. It takes 
the current of human affairs entirely 
out of the hands of him who formed 
all things, and makes them the sport 
of monstrous contingencies. 

sut not to dwell upon these ab- 
surdities, let us glance at the argu- 
ment which Dr. Chalmers deduces 
from infallible premises, and on 
which he relies with undoubting as- 
surance. ‘The argument is not new. 
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as the writings of our own distin- 
cuished theologians abundantly tes- 
tify; but it is managed with no 
ordinary skill and ability in the ser- 
mon before us. It bears the impress 
of an original and powerful mind, 
which can at pleasure impart no- 
velty and interest to the most com- 
mon topics, or strike out new trains 
of thought and enforce them by a 
thousand new illustrations. 

The argument is briefly this. It 
was made certain by a special reve- 
lation to Paul, that not a hfe should 
be lost in the fearful tempest, which 
threatened every moment to swal- 
low up the ship. The absolute 
purpose of God thns announced, 
could not be frustrated : for, ‘ hath 
he said, and will he not doit? Or 
hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good?” And yet, when the 
mariners were about to abandon the 
tempest-beaten vessel in despair, 
he.who had just before assured the 
master that only the ship would be 
lost, now with equal positiveness 
told the centurion, ‘ Except these 
abide, ye cannot be saved!’ Was 
here then a flat and palpable con- 
iradiction? Did Paul take back 
almost in the next breath, that pro 
mise of deliverance which had light- 
ed up agleam of hope in the roar 
and darkness of the storm. It is 
plain that the centurion found no 
difficulty in reconciling the first de- 
claration of his prisoner with the 
last. He did not understand Paul 
to say, that the whole ship’s com- 
pany should be saved without skill, 
or effort; and accordingly when re- 
minded that the promised deliver- 
ance was inseparably connected 
with the continued exertions of the 
mariners, who alone could steer, or 
keep the struggling bark under any 
control, he prevented their flight by 
cutting away the boat in which they 
had intended to make their escape. 
In all this, the centurion acted just 
as every rational and prudent man 
would act in like circumstances ; 
and the event justified the prompti- 
tude of his decision. ‘The seamen 


repaired again to their posts, and 
succeeded in keeping the ship from 
the rocks, and in running her ashore 
at a place where all could get safe 
to land. 

Now suppose the centurion had 
tuken a different course, and instead 
of detaining the mariners had said, 
the promise is sure, and not a life 
will be lost, though every one 
should fold his arms, and no means 
should be employed to guide the 
ship or to get to land. He would 
have perished in the waves, and 
would have been execrated by com- 
mon consent, as the destroyer of 
many precious lives. 

In cases like this, the decisions 
of the human mind seem to be in- 
stinctive, and they are uniform. 
Thus the promise was explicit and 
often reiterated, that the descend. 
ants of Abraham should be deliver- 
ed from their Egyptian task-mas- 
ters, and become a great nation in 
the land of Canaan; but whoever 
thought that the use of means was 
intended to be superseded by this 
promise ? Nothing could have been 
more absolute than the promise to 
David, that he should sit on the 
throne of Israel: and yet, what 
would have become of the promise 
had he resigned himself to inaction, 
and taken no measures to escape 
the murderous hand of Saul? Were 
a voice from heaven to assure the 
husbandman, that the next year his 


fields shall wave with a plentiful 


harvest, would he infer from such 
a promise that ploughing and sowing 
are no longer necessary? And if 
he did, and the same voice should 
warn him that without ploughing and 
sowing he could have no crop, who 
would call it a violation of the pro- 
mise ? Or who would not rather be 
astonished at the presumption in- 
volved in separating what God has 
joined together, and virtually call- 
ing upon him to subvert the es- 
tablished order of nature? God 
told Hezekiah in his extremity, that 
he would add fifteen years more to 
his life ; and yet we know that if the 
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king of Judah had rejected all food 
and risked himself upon this pro- 
mise, he could not have survived a 
month. 

Indeed nothing is better settled 
in the kingdoms of nature and pro- 
vidence, than that God works by 
means, and that where the end is 
certain the means are equally so. 
As in the case of the shipwreck, the 
means must be used, or the end 
will not be accomplished. 

The application of this common- 
sense method of reasoning, to the 
doctrine of predestination, or per- 
sonal election, is, in the judgement 
of Dr. Chalmers, perfectly conclu- 
sive: and we confess that it strikes 
us in the same light. “If I am 
elected to be saved,” says an ob- 
yector, “no matter how wicked | 
am, for the purpose of God cannot 
fail; saved I must be, whether I 
will or not.”’ On the same ground 
precisely, might the centurion have 
said to Paul, “If we are all safe 
why detain the mariners, or why 
lift a finger, since we must needs be 
delivered from a watery grave 
whether we use the means or ne- 
glectthem? As the apostle said in 
that case, ‘* Except these abide in 
ihe ship, ye cannot be saved,’’ so 
may it be said in reference to the 
salvation of the elect, Except ye 
repent and believe the gospel, ye 
cannot be saved. If there was no 
contradiction or absurdity in the 
former case, there is none in the 
latter. We only add, that this view 
of the subject falls in exactly with 
such apostolical exhortations as the 
following: “ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling ;”’ 
and, ‘*Give all diligence to make 
your calling and election sure.” 

The foregoing is a mere sketch 
of Dr. Chalmers’s reasoning, cloth- 
ed too, altogether in our own lan- 
guage, and not in the glowing 
amplifications of this powerful 
preacher. We have no room for 
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extracts, and indeed if we had, we 
should choose to refer our readers 
to the whole discourse. 
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Sermon twelfth is ON THE NATURE 
OF THE SIN AGAINST THE Hor, 
Guost, a subject of awful moment 
from that soul-thritling passage. 
Mat xii. 31, 32. Wherefore I say 
unto you, All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men: but the blusphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall nut be forgiven 
unto men. And whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but whoso- 
ever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come. 

What is that sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which lies beyond the reach 
of divine forgiveness, has long been 
a question of deep and fearful in- 
terest to awakened consciences ; and 
the terrible apprehension that they 
may have already committed it, has 
driven thousands of sinners to the 
very borders of despair. Answers 
to this question, indeed. are not 
wanting in our theological libraries ; 
but they are so diverse, as rather to 
increase than allay the fears of the 
awakened: and we are not certain 
that God ever intended to remove 
all fear and stop all inquiry, by fur- 
nishing a definite and certain an- 
swer in his word. He may have 
left the nature of the unpardonable 
sin in some measure doubitul, on 
purpose to deter men from ap- 
proaching the limits of possible for- 
giveness. Whether Dr. Chalmers 
has thrown any new light on this 
dread subject, or how far his general 
views accord with his text and other 
parallel scriptures, we shall submit 
to the judgement of our readers. 
He begins with a representation 
which is terribly true to nature, of 
the hardening and stupifying process 
by which sinners often render them- 
selves eminently ‘vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction.’’ ‘God calls, 
but they refuse; he stretches out 
his hand, but they disregard it.” 
The Holy Spirit strives but they 
resist his influences; and in this 
wav they ‘ are always coming nearer 
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and nearer to that point, when, left 
‘o their own infatuation, they can 
hold up an unyielding front to every 
expostulation.” Thus according to 
Dr. C. do they shut against them- 
selves the avenue of reconciliation. 

Or, to be more particular, the sin- 
ner’s conscience, awakened by the 
Spirit of God, brings him in guilty ; 
ie feels his need of mercy to par- 
don, and of grace to help him ; he 
comes as near to the kingdom of 
leaven, as mere terror and convic- 
tion can bring him. But here he 
stops. He resists the Holy Ghost. 
lie refuses to believe, because his 
deeds are evil. The voice which 
tells him of his guilt, and urges 
him to repentance, he disregards. 
Grieved by this determined resist- 
ance, the Spirit at length ceases to 
strive; the Father ceases to draw, 
and the inward voice ceases to re- 
monstrate. ‘ This is the deadly of- 
fence which has reared an impassa- 
ble wall against the return of the 
obstinately impenitent. This is 
the blasphemy to which no forgive- 
ness can be granted. This is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. It does 
not he in any unfathomable mys- 
tery. It may be seen at this day in 
thousands and thousands more, who 
by a habit of resistance to a sense 
of duty, have at length stifled it al- 
together, and driven the inward mo- 
uitor away, and have sunk into a 
profound moral lethargy, and so 
will never obtain forgiveness ; not 
because pardon is ever refused to 
the penitent believer, but because 
they have made their faith and their 
penitence impracticable. They 
choose not to repent, and_ this 
choice has been made so often and 
<0 perseveringly that the Spirit has 
let them alone.’ 

The same view of the unpardona- 
vle sin is given with equal explicit- 
uessin the next paragraph. ‘If,’ 
says Dr.C., ‘you ever witnessed 
the case of a man, whose conscience 
had lost to such a degree its power 
°! control over him, that he stood 
mt against every engine that was 
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set up to bring him to the faith and 
repentance of the New Testament ; 
behold in such a man a_ sinner 
against the Holy Ghost to such an 
extent, that he had let down the 
ofice of warning him away from 
that ground of danger and guilt, on 
which he stood so immovably post- 
ed.’ 

In answer to the question, p. 258, 
‘“How am | to know that | have 
committed this sin that is said to be 


beyond forgiveness ?”? Dr. C. says, 


‘- You cannot take a review of the 
years that are gone, and fetch up 
this mysterious sin to your remem- 
brance. There is not one of your 
sins, which, if turned away from in 
the faith of that pardon which is 
through the blood of the atone- 
ment, there is net one of them be- 
yond the reach of the great redemp- 
tion of the gospel. The sin against 
the Holy Ghost is not some awful 
and irrevocable deed around which 
a disordered fancy has thrown its 
superstitious array. There ought 
to be no darkness and no mystery 
about it. The sin against the Holy 
Ghost is such a daring and obstinate 
rebellion against the prerogatives of 
conscience, that it has ceased from 
the exercise of its functions, and the 
Holy Spirit has laid down his office 
of prompting it.” 

Again, 263, “the sin then 
against the Holy Ghost, so far from 
conferring any rare distinction of 


wickedness on him who is guilty of it, 


is in fact the sin of all, who, living 
under the dispensations of the gos- 
pel, have by their rejection of it 
made it the ‘savour of death unto 
death.’ It is a sin which can be 
charged upon every man who has 
put the overtures of forgiveness 
away from him.” ‘Itis the very 
sin upon which may be made to turn 
the condemnation and the ruin of 
the existing majority of our spe- 
cies.” 

We entirely agree with Dr. C. 
in his general views of the ‘ ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin,’ and of 
the peculiar aggravations of their 
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guilt who enjoy great light and ob- 
stinately resist the strivings of the 
Spirit. We believe with him too, 
that all such persons are in immi- 
nent danger of the ‘* second death,” 
and that every moment in which 
the offers of mercy are slighted is a 
moment of extreme peril. Nor can 
we doubt, so long as we believe the 
seriptures, that ‘‘thousands and 
thousands more” may actually re- 
sist the Spirit of God, till there is 
no space left for repentance. 

But whether or not this is the 
unpardonable sin is another ques- 
tion. So far as we have opportu- 
nity of consulting standard theolo- 
gieal writers, the wieght of authority 
is decidedly in the negative. They 
do not suppose with Dr. C. that the 
sin. which. ‘‘ hath never forgive- 
ness” is ‘*the very sin on which 
may be made to turn the condemna- 
tion and the ruin of the existing 
majority of our species ;”’ but on 
the contrary, that few comparative- 
ly of those who die impenitent 


are chargeable with this particular 
sin. 

Neither can we agree with Dr. 
Chalmers on this momentous sub- 
ject, and for the following reasons. 


1. We do not think that the 
‘¢ existing majority of our species” 
enjoy that degree of light which is 
requisite to so fearful a pre-emi- 
nence in guilt, as must be involved 
in the sin against the Holy Ghost ; 
for the majority have ‘‘never so 
much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost.” The majority 
may perish; and we greatly fear 
that a vast ‘* existing majority” 
will perish ; but we cannot believe 
that so many will, or can, go down 
to perdition under the guilt of this 
sin. 

2. If we understand Dr. C., all 
who sin aguinst the light of their 
own consciences, or at any rate, all 
who resist the strivings of God’s Spi- 
rit for the shortest supposable time, 
are guilty of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost; there is no other sin 
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against him, and this sin becomes 
unpardonable when the Spirit is _re- 
sisted so long, as finally to depart 
from the sinner. In other words, 
while the Spirit strives, the sin is 
pardonable ; but the moment the 
Spirit leaves a man to return no 
more, the same sin becomes unpar- 
donable. Has every sinner then, 
who has been ever awakened ani 
is now stupid, placed himself be- 
yond the reach of divine forgive- 
ness? Or has every one of this 
class reason to fear that he has com- 
mitted the wnpurdonable sin? He 
doubtless has reason to fear that 
God will leave him to perish in a 
voluntary rejection of the Saviour ; 
but the question is whether this is 
the ** sin unto death” which cannot 
be forgiven. For ourselves we see 
no more reason for calling this the 
unpardonable sin, than for applying 
the same epithet to other sins. No 
sin can ever be pardoned without 
repentance. It is admitted that up 
toacertain point a person may sin 
against the Holy Ghost, or resist his 
strivings, and afterwards repent: 
and if it were not admitted, it would 
be easy to show, ‘that most, if not all, 
of those who give the best evidence 
of piety, did for a tiine resist the 
motions of the Spirit. They have 
repented of their sin, and but for 
their repentance they could not be 
saved ; and so we might say of all 
the sins they evercommitted. Why 
then should this be called unpardon- 
able, and all the rest pardonable ! 
But, 

- 3. Our main objection to the 
view which Dr. C. has given of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, lies in 
the very passage on which the dis- 
course is founded. ‘* Wherefore 
I say unto you, All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men: but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven 
unto men. And whosoever speak- 
eth a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him: but whoso- 
ever speaketh against the Holy 
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Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come.’? Now what is the 


most obvious and literal meaning of 


the word blasphemy? [s it cheriah- 
ing impious thoughts of God, or is if 
speaking against him? If there 
could be any question as to this 
point is it not settled in the very 
next verse, Whosoever speaketh a 
word, &c.? Confining ourselves to 
this passage therefore, it is not the 
resisting of the awakening and con- 
victing influences of the Spirit which 
shall not be forgiven; but it ts 
speaking against the Holy Ghost. 
Whatever those other passages may 
teach, we do not see how Dr. C. 
can derive any support to his sys- 
tem from this. It does not merely 
seem to teach, but according to our 
understanding, does explicitly teach 
the contrary 5; and we do not know 
of any text which militates against the 
plain language of the Saviour in that 
which is now under consideration. 
\ person might speak malignantly 
avainst the Son of man, and after all 
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be forgiven ; but if he spoke in this 
manner against the Holy Ghost he 
would never be forgiven. We in- 
tended to enlarge, but these are 
our general views in opposition 
to Dr. C., and with these we are 
constrained to dismiss the subject. 

There are three other very valu- 
able and interesting discourses in 
the present volume: viz. On the 
advantages of Christian knowledge 
tv the lower orders of society 3 on 
the duty and means of christianizing 
our home population ; and on the dis- 
tinction between knowledge and con- 
sideration. But we cannot afford 
room for the most rapid glance at 
the train of thought in either, or 
even for a single extract. 

We dismiss the volume with grati- 
tude for the edification which it has 
afforded us, and with the earnest 
hope that we shall soon hear from 
its distinguished author again. A 
treatise from his masterly pen on 
Christian Ethics would be pecu- 
liarly acceptable. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE anniversary of the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Andover, was celebrated 
on the 28th of September. The exer- 
cises, which were confined to the Se- 
nior class, were as follows : 

Sacred Literature. 

1. Method of reasoning in Heb. vu. 
respecting the priesthood of Melchize- 
dek and of Christ. A.B. Church, Am- 
herst. 

2. Do the discrepancies in the nar- 
rations of the Evangelists amount to 
contradictions? J. Stow, Hillsborough, 
N. H. 

3. Inquiry into the meaning of Ro- 
mans ix. 1. S. Kingsbury, franklin. 


4. On the misapplication of texts of 


scripture in proof of doctrines in The- 
logy. D. Merrill, Peacham, Vt. 


5. Explanation of Rev. i. 4. 1. W. 


Wheelwright, Newburyport. 


Vout. VII.—No. 11. 7A 





6. With what views and feelings 
should the Bible be studied, in order to 
acquire a right understanding of it? 
W. Gale, Pembroke, N. H. 

7. Use and importance of exegetical 
preaching, and instruction.* J. M. 
Mis, Jaffrey, N. A. 

§. Hlistorical view of the science of 
interpretation. H. Rood, Jericho, Vt. 

9. Does the critical study of the 
scriptures lead to doubt respecting the 
essential doctrines of Christianity ? 
N. Barker, Bethel, Me. 

Christian Theology. 

1. Proof of St. Paul’s inspiration. 
A. Adams, Plainfield, N. FH. 

2. Scripture doctrine of the Resur- 
rection. C. Boyter, Philadelphia, Pa 

3. Influence of our moral affectjon3 


Omitted on xccount of indisposition 
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on our religious opinions. N. Cobb, 
Rochester. 

4, Scripture doctrine of future re- 
wards reconciled with saivation by 
grace. J. Tucker, Miiton. 

5. Duty of Christians to make Christ 
the object of retigious worship. 1. Ko- 
gers, Gloucester. 

6. Principal causes of the preva- 
lence of error. D. Fitz, Londonderry, 
N. H. 

7. Influence of our opinions on our 
affections and practice. R. C. Hand, 
Shoreham, Vt. 

8. Divine origin of Christianity ar- 
gued from its adaptedness to the wants 
of man. C. Stone, Marlborough, 
N. H. 

9. Is the fourth command of the de- 
calogue obligatory upon Christians, 
and in whatsense’ J. Maltby, North- 
ford, Conn. 

Ecclesiastical History. 

1. Comparative utility of civil and 
ecclesiastical history. A. Foster, 
Hillsborough, N. H. 

2. Life and martyrdom of Polyecarp. 
L. Alden, E. Bridgewater. 

3. Influence of the reign of Con- 
stantine on the Christian church. HF. 
Chamberlain, Monkton, Vt. 

4. Influence of the reformation on 
the character of the age. W. Colton, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Sacred Rhetoric. 

1. The connexion between the pul- 
pit and pastoral duties. M. B. Church, 
Amherst. 

2. Intellectual discipline. 
Northfield. 

3. The influence of the pulpit. R. 
Shaw, Barnet, Vt. 

4. On the maxim of Augustine, 
‘Love your hearers.” M. G. Groyes- 
nor, Petersham. 

5. The impression of truth on the 
conscience. J. Little, Boscawen, N. 
H. 

6. On manner in the pulpit. A. 
Pomeroy, Granville. 

7. Reciprocal influence of imagina- 
tion and piety. L. G. Bingham, Corn- 
wall, Vt. 

8. The sublimity of the preacher’s 
work. J. Todd, Guilford, Conn. 

9. The importance of entertaining 
correct religious opinions; with the 
Valedictory Addresses. G. Howe, 
Ifolmesburg’, Pa. 


i. Field, 


(n the day preceding the Anniver- 
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sary, an oration by J. Topp, and x 
poem by W. Corton, were delivered 
before the Porter Rhetorical Society ; 
also an oration, on the necessity of 
high attainments in piety to pulpit elo- 
quence, by the Rey. F. WayLanp, 


At the late semi-annual examination 
of the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, the following gentlemen of the 
Senior Class, having completed the re- 
gular course of study pursued in the 
institution, received the final certifj- 
cate ; viz. Lewis Bond, Elizabethtown, 
New-Jersey ; William Brearley, Law- 
renceville, New-Jersey; Edward N, 
Kirk, New-York, N. Y.; Samuel VY, 
Marshall, Fayette Co. Kentucky: 
Amos Savage, Granville, New-York: 
and Macknight Williamson, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. The other classes were 
examined, in Ecclesiastical and Biblical 
History; on Didactic Theology ; on 
the analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion; and upon the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures. 


At the late commencement of Nas- 
sau Hall, thirty-nine received the de- 
gree of A. B., and seventeen, alumni ol 
the College, the degree of A. M. 


The Annual Commencement ot 
Hampden Sidney College was held on 
the 28th September. The degree ot 
A. B. was conferred on thirteen young 
gentlemen; and the degree of A. M. 
on eight. 

The honorary degree of LL. D. 
was conferred on Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh, Esq. of Richmond. This is the 
first Doctorate ever conferred by this 
College. 

Peter M‘Vickar, A. M. was elected 
Professor of Mathematics; and Wil- 
liam B. Chittenden, A. B. was ap» 


' pointed Tutor. 


The Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety held its anniversary on the 29th, 
when literary discourses were deliver- 
ed by the President of the Society and 
Joseph S. Baker, Esq. John F. May, 
Kisq. of Petersburg, and William Max- 
well, Esq. of Norfolk, were appointed 
to deliver Orations, and Jesse B. Har- 
rison, Esq. of Lynchburg, a poem, at 
the next annual meeting. 


The Rev. Alexis Caswell, A. M. has 
been appointed Professor of the learn- 
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ed languages, in the Columbian Col- 
ge, in place of the Rey. Ira Chase, 

. M. resigned. 

“pe Brown, Esq. has been ap- 
poluses Professor of Humanity in Wil- 
liam and Mary College. 

The Rev. R. Lippit has been ap- 
pointed a Professor in the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Alexandria. 


The managers of the American Co- 
tonization Society have determined to 
establish in Liberia a school on the 
Lancasterian plan, and hope to send 
out a suitable person to take charge of 
it in the vessel which is soon to sail for 
the colony. 


WauHv’s Lexicon.—The translation 
and revision of Wahl’s Lexicon of the 
New Testament by Mr. Robinson, of 
the Seminary at Andover, has been 
completed, and the work is now pub- 
Jished. It consists of a single voluine 
of 850 pages, and will be found an un- 
portant acquisition to the theological 
student, furnishing him with ‘“ the re- 
sults of the latest and highest efforts in 
respect to both the philosophy and in- 
ierpretation of the New Testament.” 
We intend to notice this work more 
particularly at another time. 


From No. 1. of the tenth volume of 


the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, which is just published, we make 
ihe following miscellaneous selection. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Scr- 
®NCE AND Arts conducted by B. Sitii- 
att, M. D. &c.—The February num- 
ber of this journal is thus noticed in the 
Revue Encyclopéidique for May 1825. 

“This number of an excellent jour- 
ualfrom which we have often enter- 
tained our readers, is very rich in ar- 
ticles of geology, mineralogy, and na- 
tural history. The mathematics also 
occupy a remarkable portion of it.” 
A brief analysis is then given of the 
most important articles in the number 
under review, and the writer concludes 
with the following observations :—* We 
see that the journal of M. Silliman is 
among the number of those which are 
read with pleasure and curiosity, as 
soon as they appear, and which, as a 
Component part of our libraries will be 
at all times consulted, and will furnish 
useful materials to philosophers of the 
present and future generations.” 





Aurora Borealis—Dr. L. Thiene- 
mann, who spent the winter of 1820 
and 1821, in Iceland made numerous 
observations on the polar lights. He 
states the following as some of the ge- 
neral results of his observations: 

ist. The polar lights are situated in 
the lightest and highest clouds of our 
atmosphere. 2d. They are not con- 
fined to the winter season or to the 
night, but are present, in favourable 
circumstances at all times, but are dis- 
tinctly visible only during the absence 
of the solar rays. 3d. The polar lights 
have no determinate connexion with 
the earth. 4th. He never heard any 
noise proceed from them. 5th. Their 
common torm, in Iceland, is the arched, 
and in a direction from N. E. to W. 5. 
W. Oth. ‘Their motions are various, 
but always within the limits of the 
clouds containing them.—Edinb. Phil. 
Jour. Vol. X. 


Curious Lunar Refraction.—-Dr. 
Forster, in a paper read before the 
Meteorological Society of London, and 
published in the Lond. Phil. Mag. Vol. 
LXIII. mentions a curious lunar re- 
fraction, which he observed some years 
ago. About seven oclock in the eve- 
ning, the moon being five days old, he 
noticed a double refraction of her 
image of the following form and rela- 
tive position @)@, that is, two distinct 
crescents instead of one, and so pre- 
cisely similar that it could not be dis- 
tinguished which was the moon and 
which the paraselene. Dr. F. thinks 
this phenomenon analogous to the 
double refraction in certain laminated 
spars; and that it may indicate that 


there existed atmospherical lamina at 


that time—which laminated condition 
of the atmosphere may possibly be con- 
nected with the various contrary Cur- 
rents of air, which exist cotemporane- 
ously in successive altitudes in the at- 
mosphere. 


Vibration producing the primitive 
Colours.—Dr. Forster has also made a 
curious observation in looking at the 
stars through a telescope, by giving 
the telescope a gyratory motion, s0 as 
to cause the stars viewed at the time 
to describe a circle, giving a luminous 
ring in the field of view of the tele- 
scope, instead of a luminous point. It 
is remarkable that the ring of light 
thus produced is not uniform in colour, 
but is separated into the prismatic (ts 
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fours, each colour seeming to occupy a 


certain portion of the circular ring of 


light. In rapid gyrations of the tele- 
scope dark lines are produced, which 
intervene between the several colours, 
giving the circle a broken appearance. 
All of the fixed stars produced this di- 
versity of colours, though the colours 
were very different in different stars. 


birds to 
Jenner, 


Annual return of migrating 
the same spot.—The late Dr. 
in a Curious paper on the 
birds, published since his death in the 
Phil. Trans. for 1824, mentions the 
following curious experiment. “Ata 
farm-house in the neighbourhood, If 
procured several swifts, and by taking 
off two claws from the foot of twelve, I 
fixed upon them an indelible mark. 
The year following, their nesting 
places were examined in an evening, 
when they had retired to roost, and 
there I found several of the marked 
birds. The second and third year, a 
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Similar search was made, and did no: 
fail to produce some of those that were 
marked. lt now ceased to make an an- 
nual search; but at the expiration of 
seven years, a Cat was seen to bring a 
bird into the farmer’s kitchen, and this 
also proved to be one of those marked 
for the experiment.—Dr. Brewster's 
Journal. 


Paper Making.—A_ discovery has 
been made in France of a material ca- 
pable of superseding the use of rags in 
paper making. It is a composition that 
resembles a preparation of the finest 
quality of rags, and is readily converted 
into a pulp, without the employment of 
any kind of machinery, and by whici 
the best kinds of paper are made. This 
material can be provided at so cheap 
a rate, that it is estimated its whole 
cost, including preparation, will be less 
than sixpence per pound.—Lond 
Journ. Arts and Sciences, Vol, VIM. 


NEW PUPLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 

THe Minister presenting his people 
to Christ: aSermon, preached at the 
Ordination of the Rey. William C. 
Fowler, as Pastor over the First Con- 
gregational Church and Society in 
Greenfield, Mass. Aug. 31, 1825. By 
Eleazar T. Fitch. New-Haven. T. G. 
Woodward & Co. 

The Week; or, the practical duties 
of the Fourth Commandment. Exhi- 
bited in a Series of Tracts, entitled the 


Last Day of the Week, the First Day 


of the Week, and the 
pleted. 18mo. pp. 
W. B. Gilley. 

Advices and Meditations of the late 
William Haslet, Esq. consisting of an 
Address to the Clergy and Christians 
of all Denominations, with some Dis- 
criminating Marks -of Grace, &c.; 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Au- 
thor. Charleston, S C. Price 75 
cents. 

Observations on the Religious Pe- 
culiarities of the Society of Friends. 
By Joseph John Gurney. Philadel- 
phiae B.& T, Kite. 


Week com- 


275. New-York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Greek and English Lexicon oi 
the New Testament, from the ‘ Calvis 
Philologica’ of Christ Abr. Wahi, 
late Senior Pastor of Schneeberg, now 
Superintendent of Oschaz, Saxony. 
By Edward Robinson, A. M. Assistant 
Instructor in the Department of Sacred 
Literature, Theological Seminary. 
Andover. Andover: Printed at the 
Codman Press. 

An Oration, pronounced at Miauie- 
bury, before the associated Alumni o! 
the College, on the evening of Com- 
mencement, Aug. 17,1825. Published 
by request. By Nathan 8S. 8. Beman. 

An Oration, pronounced at New- 
Haven, before the Connecticut Alpha 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Sep- 
tember 13, 1825. By James ‘Gould. 
Published at the request of the Society. 
New-Haven. 

The American Journal of Science 
and Arts. Conducted by Professor 
Silliman, of Yale College. Vol. X- 
No. 1. ‘October 1825. New-Haven. 
S. Converse. 
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An Address, in commemoration of 
the 6th of September, 1781. Spoken 
ou Groton Heights, Sept.6,1825. By 
William F. Brainard. New-London. 

A Grammar of Astronomy, with 
Problems on the Globes; to which are 
added a Glossary of ‘Terms and Ques- 
tions for Examination; designed for 
the use of Schools and Acadeinies. By 
J. Fowle. 18mo. pp. 174. New-York. 
Gray & Bunce. 

Lights of Education, or Mr. Hope 
and his Family, a Narrative for Young 
Persons. With a Vignette. Phila- 
delphia. Ash & Mason. 

Remarks on “Gen. William Hull's 
Memoirs of the Campaign of the North- 
Western Army, 1812” By Josiah 
Snelling, Colonel of the 5th U.S. Re- 
ciment of Infantry. 8vo. Detroit. 1625, 

Sheldon & Wells. 


The Orphans; an American Tale; 
addressed chiefly to the Young. 12mo. 
pp. 123. New-York. FE. Bliss & F. 
W hite. 

A itegister of Debates in Congress, 
com) prising the Leading Debates and 
Incicents of the Second Session of the 
Righteenth Congress; together with 
an Appendix, containing the most im- 
portant State Papers and Public Docu- 
ments to which the Session has given 
birth. To which are added, the Laws 
enacted during the Session; with a 
copious Index to the whole. Extra 
royal 8vo. pp. 512. Washington, J). 
C. Gales & Seaton. 

The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness. By Rammo- 
hun Roy, of Calcutta. New-York. 
B. Bates. 
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\Miissions oF THE UNirED Breri:- 
KEN-—-In our monthly review of reli- 
cious intelligence it gives us great 
pleasure to notice, as we have opportu- 
nity, the devoted and successful labours 
of the United Brethren. The follow- 
ing miscellaneous information is from 
their third quarterly Intelligencer for 
tne current year. 

St. AKitts—Letters from brother 
mautter at Bassaterre contain the 
pleasing intelligence of the progress 
of the gospel, both at Bassaterre and 
at Bethesda. A statement of the num- 
ber of those. who since the commence- 
ment of the mission on that Island in 
the year 1777, had been added to the 
Church, contains the following data. 
In the space of 47 years there have 
been joined to the church at Bassa- 
terre, either by baptism or reception 
into the congregation, 7021 persons, of 
whom 2009 were children. At the 
conclusion of last year, the et etd 
tion at Bassaterre consisted of 177 
persons, of whom 606 are communi- 
Cant members. Besides these, there 
were 302 candidates for baptism and 
200 new people, under gospel instruc- 
tion; total 2579 persons. 

At Bethesda, the second missionary 
station, there ‘had been baptized or 
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received into the church, since the be- 
ginning of 1821, 306 adults and 194 
children. This congregation consisted 
of 995 members, 316 of whom were 
comimnunicants; and with the addition 
of catechumens and candidates for 
baptism or reception, numbered in all 
1780 persons. 

Jamaica.—Brother Ellis, who is 
stationed at the newly established mis- 
sion place called Fairfield, informs by 
letters of various dates of the progress 
of the work of God in the respective 
missionary establishments. The out- 
buildings at the new station of Hope- 
ton were in a state of forwardness. 
About one hundred negroes from adja- 
cent plantations had given in their 
names, as desirous of religious imstruc- 
tion. The building of the new church 
at Fairfield progressed but slowly, 
owing chiefly to a scarcity of suitable 
building materials, particularly boards. 
At Irwin brother Light continued ac- 
tively engaged in his labours, particu- 
larly among the children and youth of 
that congregation. The number of 
persons at Fairfield amounted to 1047 ; 
among whom there are 261 communi- 
cants and 141 baptized members of the 
church. 

St. Croiv.—In the early part of the 
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year letters were received from broth- 
er Boenhof. Sisters Huenerbein and 
Blitt had been dangerously ill, but were 
ina convalescent state. Brother and 
sister Young were about to sail for 
Europe, with five children of missiona- 
ries to be placed at school. Without 
including catechumens, the congrega- 
tion at F'ridensfield consisted of 2201 
members, 980 of whom were communi- 
cants. The prospect was cheering, 
there being many inquiries after the 
way of salvation. The same is re- 
marked by brother John Brumner, who 
labours at F’rzedensberg; the word of 
reconciliation met with acceptance by 
many, and the missionaries were great- 
Jy encouraged by the evidences, that 
their labour was not in vain in the 
Lord. This congregation had 1256 
members, including 696 communi- 
cants. 

St. Thomas.—We have had letters 
from the Brethren Hohe and Fluener- 
bein. During the dreadful conflagra- 
tion, by which so great a portion of “the 
town was destroyed, the missionary 
buildings had been preserved. The 
flames raged from 3 o'clock A. M. till 
3 oclock P. M., with such fury that 
human exertion to stop their progress 
was unavailing. More than one-third 
of the houses, to the number of 350, 
were consumed by the fire. The 
drought, which had continued for some 
time, rendered the supply of water in- 
adequate. The missionary establish- 
ment at Nesey, distant 1 1-2 miles 
from the town was threatened, the 
flakes of fire being carried by the wind 
even beyond that distance ; and seve- 
ral negro-houses, being about a quarter 
of a mile from Niesky were burnt 
down. The dwellings of all the mem- 
bers belonging to the congregation at 
Niesky, in town, except two, were laid 
inashes. These are free people of co- 
lour, who, by this great calamity, were 
deprived of shelter, and in a great mea- 
sure of the means of subsistence. But 
very little property could be saved. 
For several days upward of 100 white 
and coloured people were provided for 
with food and shelter, by the missiona- 
ries at Niesky. The distress, however, 
continued great at the last dates; and 
the prayers and kind remembrance of 
all Christians are much needed. 

Surinam.—By letters of Brother 
Genth at Paramaribo we learn, that on 
the two last prayer-days, twenty adults 
were added to the church by baptism. 
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The Missionaries continued to visit the 
plantations in the vicinity; and fel: 
their hands strengthened by beholding 
the fruits of their labour. . 

South Africa.—Brother Hallbeck 
mentions in several letters, that the 
state of the congregation at Gnaden- 
thal was such, as to excite the mission- 
aries to heartfelt gratitude to the Lord, 
whose mercies were abundantly poured 
out upon them. The meetings for 
worship were well attended; and not 
unfrequently a great number of visit- 
ers wor shippe d with the believing Hot- 
tentots. This was particularly the 
case on New Year’s day, when the 
concourse of strangers to the church 
at Gnadenthal was very great. At 
the end of the year 1824, this congre- 
gation consisted of 496 communicants, 
128 baptized adults, and 389 baptized 
children; the whole number of inhabit- 
ants was 1242; 59 less than at the end 
of 1823. ‘This decrease had been oc- 
casioned by the pressure of the times 
in the preceding years; for during that 
period of want many of our people had 
sought employment and the means of 
subsistence, both in the vicinity and 
at some distance. The missionaries 
at this place enjoyed good health. The 
same is mentioned of the Brethren and 
Sisters at Enon; the number of those 
who went thither for instruction in 
Christianity also was on the increase. 
During the year 1824, the number of 
catechumens admitted there, was 73: 
so that Enon almost equalled Groenek- 
loof in point of numbers. 

Brother P. Lightner, who has the 
spiritual charge of the hospital for le- 
pers at Hemel-en-Aarde, reports, that 
with the assistance of the patients, 
they had now completed a block build- 
ing, to be used as a place of worship. 
This building, 64 feet by 36, was erect- 
ed without any expense to government, 
in the course of a month; and was 
solemnly dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God December 12th. The 
season of Christmas was celebrated 
with great solemnity, and the grace ot 
God prevailed perceptibly in the meet- 
ings during that joyful festival. 


The annual conference of Minister's 
of several protestant denominations 
was held at Herrnaut, Saxony, April 
20th. Between forty and fifty minis- 
ters and candidates were assembled. 
The Lord, the Head of his church, 
vouchsafed to his assembled servants 
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an abundant measure oi grace 
his Spirit; and a spirit of Christian 
harmony and brotherly love filled their 
souls; and they were encouraged in 
their work by the promising aspect of 
the kingdom of Christ all over the 
earth. 


May the 30th the General Synod of 


the United Brethren’s Church was 
opened at Herrnhut; the delerates 
‘rom various parts of Europe and Ame- 
rica having arrived by that time. 


Misston To Sours AmeErRica.—A 
letter has been received by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, from Mr, Par- 
yin, dated June 15th, 1825, which 
cives some very pleasing information 
with respect to the state of public 
opinion in Buenos Ayres, as it regards 
religious toleration. 

“The granting of religious toleration 
has not, so far as I have learned, pro- 
duced the smallest excitement of an 
unfavourable kind, among the Catho- 
lics of this city. The public mind 
appears to have been prepared for it. 
The subject had been discussed in ma- 
ny social circles, and in several public 
prints of this place. In these last, 
much was said in favour of the mea- 
sure, and nothing against it. The ses- 
sions of the National Congress, when 
deliberating on this subject, were se- 
cret. [have seen it stated, that the 
article of the treaty [with England] 
vranting toleration, passed that body, 
consisting of about twenty-five mem- 
bers, with but two dissenting voices ; 
and this, notwithstanding nearly half 
the members are clergymen, and some 
of them from the interior. In the 
newspaper published in Mendoza, a 
series of remarks favourable to reli- 
rious liberty, have been, and still are, 
published. A letter from another pro- 
vince, San Juan, said to be entitled to 
the utmost confidence, states, that be- 


vond all doubt, the representatives of 
that province will, before the close of 


this year, declare in favour of tolera- 
tion. For though the question has 
been acted upon by the National Con- 
gress, yet there being no National 
Constitution, each province appears to 
jeel its liberty to take up, and decide 
upon, even subjects which have been 
under the consideration of the national 
body. 

About two weeks ago, a vessel ar- 

ved here with 200 Scotch emicrants. 
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men, women, and children. They have 
come with a view of forming a colony, 
about 150 miles in the interior; but are 
staying fora few days in a convent re- 
cently vacated by friars, three miles 
out of town. This being the first in- 
stance of an emigration of the kind to 
this country, the colonists have at- 
tracted much attention. Hundreds of 
the native citizens have been out to 
look at the Escores (Scotchmen.) A 
sight of their little children appears to 
have been particularly gratifying. J 
regret to say, that, however bright 
may be their prospects of a worldly 
kind, thei: religious prospects are, at 
present, dark. They have no clergy- 
man, and, so far as I can learn, but one 
pious man among them; and, whether 
he will remain with them is not cer- 
tain. 

On the last sabbath, immediately af- 
ter having finished the usual exercises 
of our two meetings, I walked out to 
the temporary residence of the emi- 
grants, with a view of preaching to 
them. It was dark when I arrived. 
In about half an hour, we commenced 
our religious exercises in a room of the 
convent, next that formerly used by 
the good friars as a chapel. Proba- 
bly 60 were present; others were oc- 
cupied with their little ones, the sick, 
&c. Almost every one appeared to 
pay, from whatever cause it may have 
originated, marked attention. In truth, 
it was to me one of the most interest- 
ina meetings I ever attended. And 
then, after it was over, to receive so 
many and such hearty salutations, as 
the preacher did, from those who had 
never seen his face before, and might 


never see it again ;—some inquiring 


when I should repeat my visit; one, 
with apparently considerable  solici- 
tude, wishing to know whether, should 
they set out for their ultimate place of 
destination in a day, or two, or three, 
as is expected, I would not come up the 
evening previous to their departure ; 
the sensibility, or rather the want of 
sensibility in the man, who could re- 
main unmoved in circumstances like 
these, I have no disposition to envy. 

I wish an arrangement could he 
made, by which I should have it in my 
power to make occasionally among 
them a missionary tour. Two or three 
vessels more, loaded with emigrants, 
are expected soon ; one daily. 

The introduction of a Colony of Pro- 
testant Scotchmen im the heart of 
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Buenos Ayres, will not, by any retiect- 
ing mind, be deemed an event of small 
importance. One of principal 
means, by which the blessings of pure 
religion are to become universal, is that 
of colonization. 

At a late meeting of the Bible Soci- 
ety of Buenos Ayres, Mr. Parvin was 
appointed on a committee to prepare a 
condensed account of the origin and 
proceedings of the society. ‘Phat ac- 
count, with some omissions, wa 
follows : 

The Buenos Ayres Auxiliary Bible 
Society was organized April 5, 1822. 
The circumstances, which, so far as | 
can learn, gave rise to this institution, 
were the following. On Mr. Thomp- 
son’s departure from this place, he ieft 
with a gentleman residing here, a num- 
ber of English Bibles and Spanish Tes- 
taments for distribution. Some months 
passed, and but few copies were put in 
circulation. In the mean while, a box 
of Testaments, sent out by the British 
and Foreign Bible Scciety, arrived ; 
and the prospect was, that, unless some 
measures should be taken more effi- 
cient than any which had hitherto been 

adopted, little would be done toward 
accomplishing the benevolent views of 
the Society. impressed with this con- 
sideration, a number of Dritish resi- 
dents agreed to form an association to 
be known by the name of * The Buenos 
Ayres Auviliary Bible Society.” Their 
object was, to aid the Parent Institu- 
tion by distributing the scriptures, in 
every prudent way, either by gift or 
sale, binding themselves to make up 
to the Society, by their subscriptions 
the value of all copies of the scriptures, 
which might, by them, be disposed of 
gratuitously, The number of individu- 
als, who thus united in this association, 
was nineteen. 

The Society continued, from the 
time of organization till January 1823, 
to meet regularly once a month, and 
sometimes oftener, for prayer and con- 
sultation with regard to the grand ob- 
ject in view. 

During these nine months, 31 Bibles, 
and 53 Testaments were sold, and 7 
Testaments were bestowed gratuitous- 
ly. The sale of the Bibles and Testa- 
ments, together with the subscriptions 
of members, amounted to $222. 

No meetings were held from Janua- 
ry 1823 to April 1824, though, during 

this time, 113 Testaments were sold. 
In April 1824. the sum of $338.50 was 


the 
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to the Parent Society in 
London. ; 

Wuriug the past year, the monthly 
meetings of the Society have been re- 
observed; 39 Bibles and 52 
Ene@lish, French, 
and Portuguese, but the greater part 
Spanish, have been put in circulation, 
‘ihe receipts into the Treasury amount 
to about $200. 

The principal part of these copies of 
the scriptures haye been distributed in 
this city and vicinity. A few have 
been handed to persons going to Peru, 
Santa Fe, Cordova, orsome other place 
in the interior. 

These copies have, in general, if 
not always, been well received. As 
to the good effects, which may have re- 
sulted from their distribution, but little 
is known. One individual, a soldier, 
who had been presented with a New 
Testament, observed, after having pe- 
rused it, that he valued it more than an 
ounce of gold,* and that it had done 
much toward removing his prejudices 
against the religion of the Protestants. 

The number ‘of members of this £o- 
ciety, at present, is fifteen, each of 
whom pays into the treasury one dolla: 

a month, besides the proceeds of any 
sales of copies of the scriptures, whicl. 
he may effect. 

The whole number of Spanish Bibles 
distributed here, according to the besi 
information I have been able to get, 
(and I know not why it may not be re- 
lied on,) is about 400. The number of 
Testaments disposed of, is much great- 
er. I can now reckon up about 900. 
of which I have a personal knowledge : 
and to this number I should think 
might be added 600 more, making in 
all 1,500." —.Miss. Fer. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER!- 
can Boarpv.—The Sixteenth Annual! 
Meetine of the American Board ot 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
vas held at Northampton, Mass. on the 
27th of Septembe r. 

The session was opened with praye! 
by the Rey. Dr. Porter; and, on the 
succeeding days, by the Rev. Dr. 
Spring, and the Rey. Mr. Fay. 

A communication was presented from 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas H. M‘Auley, 
the Rev. Dr. William M‘Murrav. 
and the Rev. James C. Crane, as Com 
missioners from the United Foreig' 
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Missionary Society, stating that they 
had a proposition to make relative to an 
amalgamation of that Society with the 


American Board of Foreign Missions, 


for the more effectual promotion of the 
great objects of the two institutions : 
whereupon, these gentlemen were in- 
vited to sit with the Board as Honora- 
ry Members, during the session.—Gen. 
Daniel B. Brinsmade, being present 
as a Delegate from the Agents of the 
Foreign Mission School, was alsv in- 
vited to sit with the Board as an Ho- 
norary Member during the session. 

After these preliminary transac- 
tions, the Treasurer made his Report. 
According to this report, the receipts 
for the year amounted to $63,392.54, 
and the expenditures, including a ba- 
Jance for which the Board was in debt, 
to $55,744.18. 

The Report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee was then read, and ordered to 
be printed. 

At two o’clock P. M. on the first 
day of the session, the Annual Sermon 
was preached by the Rev Dr. Bates, 
from John viii. 32.; And the Truth shall 
make you free. A copy of the sermon 
was requested for publication. 

The following officers were chosen 
for the year ensuing : 

The Rev. Joseph Lyman, D. D., President ; 
The Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL. D., V. P. 
The Rev. Calvin Chapin, D. D., Rec. Sec. ; 
The Hon. William Reed, 5 
The Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, and 
The Rev. Warren Fay, 

Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. Corresp. Secretary ; 
Mr. Rufus Anderson, Assistant Secretary ; 


Henry Hill, Esq. Treasurer ; and 
Chester Adams, Esq. Auditor. ~ 


The Rey. Edward D. Griffin, D. D. 
was chosen preacher for the next an- 
nual meeting; and the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D. was chosen to preach 
m case of his failure. 

On the subject of Salaries, it gave 
the Board great pleasure to be inform- 
ed, that it had been necessary to pay 
nothing, the past year, out of the ge- 
neral treasury, for the support of the 
Corresponding Secretary ; and that it 
was expected there would be no occa- 
Sion, the coming year, for paying any 
thing out of the general treasury, 
either for the support of the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, or the Treasurer. 
Phis highly gratifying fact was owing 
‘o the public spirit and liberality of a 
‘ew individuals residing chiefly, though 
Vor. VIE.—No. 11. | 77 
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not altogether, in the city of Boston ; 
who, being informed that the question of 
salaries had given rise to some uneasi- 
ness, in different parts of the country, 
and believing that there was no just 
ground for the uneasiness, and that all 
occasion should, if possible, be re- 
moved; generously undertook to raise, 
by private subscription, a sum suffi- 
cient, with the interest of the funds 
already received for that purpose, to 
pay the whole amount of compensation 
allowed to those officers, for five yeais 
to come. 

In the course of the first two days, 
the subject of amalgamating the 
United Foreign Missionary Society 
with the Board came several times un- 
der consideration. A committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the commission- 
ers from that Society, reported, that, 
so far as they had been able to ex- 
amine the subject, the proposed union 
is both practicable and desirable. The 
commissioners then made statements 
to the Board, similar to those which 
they had previously made to the com- 
mittee. ‘The reasons which they ad- 
duced in favour of a union with the 
Board were briefly these: 

That the most friendly relations and 
feelings now exist between the Gene- 
ral Assembly and the Synods, and the 
Orthodox Associations of New-Eug- 
land. ; 

That the spirit of controversy having 
subsided, the intelligent and candid of 
the Christian public are all satisfied, 
that the same gospel which is preach- 
ed in the Middle and Southern and 
Western States, is preached also in the 
Eastern States. 

That the missionaries of both socie- 
ties preach precisely the same gospel 
to the heathen; and that the same re- 
eulations are. adopted by both in the 
management of missions. 

That both derive much of their funds 
from the same churches and _ individu- 
als; that the great body of Christians 
do not perceive or make any distinc- 
tion between the two institutions, and 
consequently do not perceive any ne- 
cessity for two, and regret the exist- 
ence of two; and that many churches 
and individuals, unwilling to evince a 
preference for either, are thus pre- 
vented from acting promptly, and from 
contributing liberally to either. 

That both societies are evidently 
embarrassed and cramped, through the 
fear of collision and difgfeulty ; ‘and that 
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the agents of both are discouraged and 
limited in their operations by the same 
apprehension. 

That the objects, principles, and ope- 
rations, of both are so entirely similar, 
that there can be no good reason as- 
signed for maintaining two. 

That the claims upon the churches 
are becoming so numerous and fre- 
quent, and the necessities of the desti- 
tute so urgent, that all institutions are 
sacredly bound to observe the most 
rigid economy ; and that by the union, 
much that is now expended for the 
support of offices, officers, agents, &c. 
will be saved for the general objects 
of the societies. 

And lastly, that the prevailing feél- 
ing in the churches demands a union 
hetween the two societies, and will 
eventually make it unavoidably neces- 
sary. 

After these statements, a committee 
was appointed to report the terms on 
which they supposed the union might 
be formed with the United Foreign 
Missionary Society. Their report, 
after much and deliberate discussion, 
was unanimously adopted by the Board, 
aud received the concurrence of the 
Commissioners froin New-York. 

This very desirable measure is there- 
fore likely to be effected. The pro- 
posed amalgamation cannot, however, 
be completed till it shall have received 
the sanction of the highest judicatories 
in the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Dutch Churches, which cannot take 
place before the meeting of those bo- 
dies in May next. In the mean time 
the American Board and the Commis- 
sioners from the U. F. M. Society have 
tnutually agreed to certain prelimina- 
ry articles in respect to the contem- 

lated union. 

The measures of the Board respect- 
ing the Foreign Mission School, will 
probably be regarded by many with 
surprise; for ourselves, however, we 
are satisfied to leave the matter to the 
wisdom of that venerable body: 

A resolution having been submitted 

to the Board, on the second day of the 
session, “ That it is inexpedient to con- 
fiuue the Foreign Mission School at 
Cornwall;” a committee was appoint- 
ed to report upon the same. The next 
morning that committee reported as 
follows : 

* The Foreign Mission School was 
established by “the advice and under 

dhe direction of some of the wisest and 
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best men, which our country has pro- 
duced, and who now rest from their la- 
bours. The design was excellent, and 
commended itself to the consciences 
and hearts of Christians throughout 
the land. The favour of God was 
vouchsafed to the rising institution, 
and a considerable number of pupils 
became pious, as their subsequent lives 
have proved; an important mission 
had its origin here; happy specimens 
of improvement were witnessed; and 
thousands of Christians have perscnal- 
ly seen the advancement in useful 
knowledge, of young men, who had 
previously lived in ignorance and pa- 
ganism. 

‘* But a change of circumstances, in 
many important respects, together with 
the inherent difficulties of the case, 
have excited serious doubts, whether a 
school designed forgthe education of 
youths collected from heathen nations, 
can be permanently supported, with 
advantage to the cause of missions. 
Many pupils have been selected from 
natives of the Sandwich Islands: but 
these natives can now be better edu- 
cated for the purposes of the mission, at 
the schools in the islands. Higher 
schools than any, which have yet been 
in operation, are contemplated, in both 
the Cherokee and Choctaw nations, to 
be supported ot the expense of the peo- 
ple themselves. Youths from the 
Mediterranean need, and their friends 
expect they will receive, a collegiate 
education. 

‘*¢On the whole, the question whether 
a sufficient number of promising youths 
can be obtainéd; and whether they 
can generally be restored to their re- 
spective countries greatly improved, 
civilized, and guarded against evil; 
causes so much hesitation, that the 
following resolutions are recommended 
to the Board for its adoption: viz. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of 
this Board be appointed to take the 
whole subject into consideration; to 
visit Cornwall, and there confer wit! 
the agents of the school; to examine 
into all its concerns; and to report to 
the Prudential Committee their opin- 
ion respecting the course, which Provi- 
dence shall seem to render judicious 
and necessary. 

* Resolved, That, at present, no 
new expense be incurred for the erec- 
tion of buildings. 

“ Resolved, That when the commit- 
tee shall have made their report, inac- 
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cordance with the provision in the pre- 
ceding resolutions, the Prudential Com- 
mittee be authorized to act definitively 
on the subject of the school.” 

This report was accepted, and the 
tion. Mr. Hooker, Jeremiah Evarts, 
sq. and the Rey. Dr. Chapin, were 
appointed a committee pursuant to 
these resolutions. It was then re- 
solved, 

“That the Prudential Committee be 
authorized, in case they think proper, 
to admit the descendants of Africa into 
the Foreign Mission School, with a 
view to their preparation for missiona- 
ry labours on the coast of Africa.” 

It was also recommended to the Pru- 
dential Committee to establish a mis- 
sion in Africa, as soon as they shall 
find it practicable, and be able to make 
the requisite preparations. 

The following resolutions passed 
unanimously, with respect to the Mis- 
sion College proposed to be established 
in the island of Ceylon: viz. 

“That the Board fully approve of 
te proposed establishment of a Mis- 


sion College in the island of Ceylon, 


as soon as the Prudential Committee 
shall be able to obtain funds sufficient 


for the purpose, and make requisite 
and satisfactory arrangements: And, 

“That the Corresponding Secretary 
present the thanks of this Board to the 
gentleman, who has offered to pay five 
thousand dollars for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a College in the island of 
Ceylon, whenever ten thousand dollars 
shall have been provided from other 
sources for the same object.” 

After passing these resolutions, the 
meeting, which had been one of un- 
usual interest and importance, was 
closed with prayer by the Rey. Dr. 
Bates. 

The next Annual Meeting is to be 
held in the city of Middletown, Conn, 
on the Thursday next succeeding the 
second Wednesday of September, 1826. 
at ten o’clock A. M. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARYI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
In September. 
To the American Education Society, 


$140. To the American Board of 


Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
$2,180.78. To the American Coloni- 


zation Society, since the twenty-first of 


July, $3,797.42. 











ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Sept. 28.—The Rev. CHarwes 
NicHors, over the Church in Gilead, 
Hebron, Con. Sermon by the Rev. 
Luther Hart, of Plymouth. 

Sept. 29.—The Rev. Epwarp Buut, 
over the South Parish in Lebanon, 
Con, Sermon by the Rey. Abel 
M: Ewen of New-London. 

Sept. 29._-The Rev. Messrs. Aveus- 
rus Pomroy, Luxe G. Binenam, 
luctus ApEn, and Joun M. Ex- 
1.18, (from the Theological Seminary at 
\ndover,) were ordained in the Old 
South Church, Boston, as Missionaries, 
to the Western States, in the service 
ot the United Domestic Missionary 
society. Sermon by the Rev. M. Bru- 
en, of New-York. 

Oct. 12.—The Rey. Henry Jonzs, 
over the Church and Congregation in 
the Parish of New-Britain, in Berlin. 
Yermon by the Rey. Professor Porter 
ol Andover, 


Oct, 12.—The Rey. BArtTHoLlomEw 





T. Wetcu, over the Baptist Church in 
Catskill, N. Y. Sermon by the Rev. 
S. H. Cone of New-York. 

Oct. 12.—The Rev. Messrs. FrE- 
DERICK E.CANNOoN and DAn BLopGeEtT, 
at Williamstown, Vt. as Evangelists. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Chandler, of 


Waitsfield. 


The Rev. JonaTHAN Cur- 
T1ss, (installed) over the Calvinistic 
Church and Society at Sharon, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Brigham of 
Randolph. 

Oct. 16.—The Rev. Messrs. Hiram 
CHAMBERLAIN and ALBERT M‘Mas- 
TERS, were ordained in the Brick 
Church, Beekman-street, New-York, 


as Missionaries to the Western States. 
Sermon by the Rev. M. Bruen. 

Oct. 19.—The Rev. Lyman Cove- 
MAN, over the Congregational Church 
and Society 
Sermon by 
Hartford. 


in Belchertown, Mass. 
the Rey. Joel Hawes of 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


DOMESTIC. 


THe ERIE CANAL was completed on 
the 26th of October. Intelligence of 
the admission of the first boat from 
Lake Erie into the canal was convey- 
ed by a running fire of cannon, placed 
at Convenient distances, from Buffalo 
through Albany, to New-York and 
Sandy Hook, and an answer returned 
in the same manner from the ocean to 
the lake. The 4th of November, the 
day on which the boat from the Lake 
will reach New-York, is to be devoted 
io a grand celebration. The comple- 
tion of this great work, is an event 
worthy of the enthusiasm with which 
the people of that State regard it. Nor 
will their fellow-citizens, in other 
States fail to regard it with a portion 
of the same feeling. It is one of those 
lines which every American will be 
prond to trace on the map of his coun- 
trys 

A grand council was held on the 4th 
of August, at Praire du Chien, with 
the Indians of the North West Terri- 
tory —the Sacs and Foxes, the Chippe- 
was, Sioux, Winnebagoes, and Menomi- 
nies. The commissioners on the part 
ofthe U.S. were Goy. Cass and Gen. 
Clark. The object of the‘ talk’ was 
io adjust certain disputes which had 
existed among these tribes, in respect 
to boundaries and other causes of mu- 
tual hostility, and to restore them to 
settled peace and good will; all which 
was happily accomplished. The ap- 
pearance of the Indians, amounting to 
between two and three thousand, is 
_ described in the Michigan Her- 
ak 


‘They al] arrived at the council 


ground, clothed in their war dress, gj 
armed with bows and arrows, war c}1})s 
and other Indlan implements of way. 
fare, very few having fire-arms, ai 
encamped separately, under their re- 
spective chiefs. The Sacs and Foxes 
were the last to arrive, and are repre. 
sented as making a very warlike and 
imposing appearance. They came 1; 
the Misisippi in a fleet of canoes, and Mi 
they approached the Praire, they lash- 
ed their canoes together and pagse\| 
and repassed the town in a connected 
squadron, standing erect, singing their 
war song's, and dancing after their cus- 
tom. On landing, they drew up in 
martial order, as if in war-like defiance 
of their enemies, the Sioux, who were 
encamped on the opposite side of the 
town, and who shot back the fierce 
look of defiance upon their ancieii' 
foes. The elder chiefs of the oppesing 
taibes were prucent enough, however. 
to restrain the kindling passions o: 
their young men; and their friends the 
Chippewas, who were already on the 
ground, passed along their line, and re- 
ceived friendly saiutations.”’ 


No very important FOREIGN NEWs 
has reached us during the month. ‘The 
papers contain a document which pro- 
fesses to be a “ Manifesto of the Greek 
Nation,” or an act of the clergy, thie 
representatives of the people, the civi! 
officers and the military officers both 
of the navy and army, placing the na- 
tion under the absolute defence ©! 
Great Britain. The document is a¢- 
companied with much editorial discus: 
sion respecting its genuineness. !' 
has however some appearance of trut!. 


Errata.—Aug. No. p. 393, line 38, col. 1, for human principles, read hwnian moral princip!: 
». 410, near the bottom of col. 2nd, for patience read penitence. Inthe last No. p. 537, line 3: 


col. 1, "for worshippers read worshipper ¢ 
.Way- Aower’ $. 


. 538, col. 2, near the bottom, for Way fimrers, ren 





